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Helping the 
sick get well 


Lames that kill germs... X rays 
to guide the surgeon’s fingers ... 
operating rooms bathed in glare- 
less light . . . air conditioning to 
screen out street noises and dust. 


Helping the sick get well is only 
one of the contributions of 
General Electric. From the re- 
search and engineering in G.E.’s 
laboratories come products to 
make your work easier, your home 
brighter, creating new comforts, 
better jobs. 


The pictures you see here are 
typical of things accomplished for 
you by G-E research and engi- 
neering. General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Mirror of D-Day injury! How X rays speed 
treatment of war injuries is shown in this 
picture of Seaman Brazinski’s thigh. On D-Day 
a German mine shattered his boat, blew him 
20 feet in air. Rescued by an LST, rushed to 
England, X rays quickly defined his injury, 
permitted accurate setting. Portable G-E 


X-ray machines at St. Albans Naval Hospital, 
L.I., regularly check his progress. Through the 
skill of doctors 97 per cent of the wounded in 
this war are saved. The modern form of X-ray 
tube was invented by Dr. W. D. Coolidge, G-E 
scientist. X-ray units built by the G.E. X-Ray 
Corp. are at battlefronts the world over. 


‘New lamp kills germs .. . Germ-laden air is 
purified by the new G-E germicidal lamp. 
it is already at work in hospitals, in battle- 
front operating rooms. Tried in a school class- 
room during a measles epidemic, only one- 
fourth as many children contracted measles 
as compared with unprotected classrooms. 


* 


Hear the G-E radio programs: The G-E All-girl 
Orchestra, Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—The World 
Today news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p.m. 
EWT, CBS—The G-E House Party, Monday 
through Friday 4:00 p.m. EWT, CBS. 


FOR VICTORY —BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 


Seeing the invisible...The electron micro- 
scope, more powerful than ordinary micro- 
scopes, gives doctors a new tool to fight 
disease. Here is the germ, bacillus subtilis, 
magnified 8,000 times. G-E engineers are 
working to make available a portable electron 
microscope for industry. 


. 


Helps treat Infantile Paralysis . . . Doctors 
wanted hot packs to relieve pain and reduce ¥ 
muscularspasms, but suchsteam packstended _ 
to burn. G-E workers put together a ma-. 
chine for hospital use that produces heated 
packs that even at 180°F. will not burn 
the patient’s skin. = : 
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952-624-211 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR A DEMOCRATIC 
GERMANY, 8 East 41st Street, New York 17, 


New York. Officers: Dean Christian Gauss, 
Honorary Chairman; John A. Lapp, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Dorothy Thompson, Vice-Chairmen. 
Program: The distribution of factual and 
interpretive material on current developments 
in Germany; the mobilization of support for 


genuinely democratic German groups and 
movements, both in the United States and 
abroad. 
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AMERICAN COUNCIL, INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC 
RELATIONS. 1 East 54th Street, New York 22, 

N. Y. Research and study organization on 
the Pacific area problems as they affect 
America. 
Special Labor Packet ... 25c .. . includes: 
LABOR UNIONS IN THE FAR EAST— 
Eleanor Lattimore 
LABOR IN AUSTRALIA—Lloyd Ross 
OUR JOB IN THE PACIFIC—Henry A. 
Wallace 
Also available: popularly written pamphlets 
on China (by Maxwell Stewart); Philippines; 
Pacific Islands; Korea; Japan; U.S.S.R.;: 
India; Australia; New Zealand; Burma and 
Malaya. Write for complete pamphlet list. 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
(QUAKERS)— 20 South 12th Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; Clarence E. Pickett, 
Executive Secretary. ‘‘Whatever concerns 
human beings in distress, whatever may help 
free individuals, groups and nations from 
fear, hate or narrowness—these are subjects 
for the Committee’s consideration.” Present 
projects include civilian relief operations in 
England, China, India and North Africa; aid 
to refugees, aliens and Japanese-Americans 
in the United States with overseas activities 
in Switzerland, Portugal, Sweden and Hawaii; 
enrollment of students and other voiunteers 
in world camp projects in the United States 
and Mexico to improve social-industrial and 
race relations; Institutes of International 
Relations to promote study of religious and 
economic bases for peace and _ post-war 
reconstruction; administration of Civilian 
Public Service Camps for religious consci- 
entious objectors in cooperation with other 
agencies. 


Since 1917 AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS has 
concerned itself with protection of rights of 
Jews. Activities now embrace situation in 
United States, Latin America, and Europe. 
Its program includes defense against anti- 
Semitic propaganda, combating economic dis- 
crimination, law and legislation with a view 
to strengthening democracy, political repre- 
sentation on behalf of rights of Jews, and 
amelioration of conditions for refugees; par- 
ticipation in war program of United States; 
preparation for reestablishment of Jewish 
rights at end of war. > ; 
Toward this end it has set up, in cooperation 
with the World Jewish Congress, an Insti- 
tution of Jewish Affairs now studying facts 
of Jewish life with a view to establishing 
basis on which rights may be claimed at end 
of war. ‘ ; 
Also engaged, together with World Jewish 
Congress, in political negotiations with demo- 

ci - cratic governments with a view to securing 
plan, ste support for post-war rights. 
Has recently established Inter - American 
Jewish Council for inter- American Jewish 
community cooperation in behalf of post-war 
Jewish reconstruction and strengthening of 
democracy. 1834 Broadway, New York City. 


_| AMERICAN RUSSIAN CULTURAL ASSOCIATION 
id —Devoted_ to coal ba ee cultural ties 
' between U. S. fol 5, Daag ky eS, 


% AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PUBLIC _ADMINIS- 
TRATION, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37A, 
Illinois. A national organization to advance 
the science of public administration. All 
members receive official quarterly journal 
Public Administration Review, which presents 
_ articles on current administrative practices. 
Discussion for members in metro- 
politan areas. Membership $5. ; 


Vol. 
, Pa, Editorial 
, Entered 
special rate 


1945. 
extra, apn cogs 


‘or mailing at a 


ish service and fraternal organization whose 
program embraces manifold activities in war 
service, Americanism, youth welfare, war re- 
lief, education, community and social service, 
inter-faith good will, defense of Jewish rights 
and philanthropy. Membership 200,000 in- 
cluding women’s auxiléries and junior units 
—1003 K Street, Nee, Washington, D. C. 
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INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION— 


2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Stephen Duggan, Director; Edgar J. Fisher, 
Assistant Director; Washington Bureau of 
the Institute, 927 15th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. A. Randle Elliott, Admin- 
istrator. A non-membership organization the 
purpose of which is to promote closer inter- 
national educational relations and understand- 
ing between the people of the United States 
and other countries through such activities 
as the interchange of students and teachers, 
and the visits of foreign scholars as lecturers 
or visiting professors to our colleges and uni- 
versities. Publications: annual report, monthly 
News Bulletin, and occasional pamphlets. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSO- 


CIATION, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS 
TEACHERS— An _ educational 


XXXIV, No. 3. 
aa class 
of postage provided for 


YEARS’ 


To aid in improving municipal administration 
(1) annually issues the Municipal Year Book, 
an encyclopedia of information about munici- 
pal activities in the 2,042 cities in the United 
States over 5,000; (2) publishes Public Man- 
agement, a monthly journal devoted to local 
government; (3) issues special reports such 
as “Police and Minority Groups,” ‘“‘Measur- 
ing Municipal Activities,” “Municipal Public 
Relations,” etc.; and (4) provides a series of 
eight practical correspondence courses in 
municipal government. Write for complete 
list of publications and a catalogue on 
training courses. 


OF PARENTS AND 
organization of 
over three million men and women, working 
together in 28,000 local associations to pro- 
mote the welfare of children and youth. 
Conduct a nation-wide program devoted to 
home and school education, parent education, 
health and,social services. One of its major 
projects is the preparation and distribution 
of Parent-Teacher publications, among which 
are the “National Parent -Teacher,”~ official 
magazine, and a monthly Bulletin, both issued 
on a subscription basis; Proceedings of An- 
nual Meetings; Community Life in a Democ- 
racy; The Parent-Teacher Organization, Its 
Origin-and Development. Write: Mrs. William 
A. Hastings, President, 600 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


NATIONALE CONSUMERS LEAGUE, 348 Engineers’ 


Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. A voluntary 
organization founded in 1899 to awaken 
consumers’ responsibility for conditions under 
which goods are made and distributed, and 
through investigation, education, and legis- 
lation to promote fair labor standards. Mini- 
mum membership fee including quarterly 
bulletin, $2.00. Elizabeth S. Magee, General 
Secretary. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 1819 


New York 23, N. Y. FIFTY 
SERVICE TO FAITH AND 


SERVICE TO FOREIGN 


Broadway, 


HUMANITY. 


DIVISION — temporary 
Jewish affairs, international relations and 
peace, social legislation. Study groups under 
national direction keep Jewish women through- 
out country alert to vital current issues. 215 
Senior Sections in United States. 100 Junior 
and Councilette Sections. 65,000 members. 


SAVE WASTE PAPER 
BUY WAR BONDS 


business office, 112 E 


B’NAI B’RITH —Oldest and largest national Jew- | NATIONAL 


FEDERATION FOR CONSTITU- 
TIONAL LIBERTIES —205 East 42 St., Room 
1613, New York 17, N. Y. A _ national 


federation through which labor, church, civic; 
fraternal and farm organizations, as well as 
individual citizens, work to protect and 
extend civil rights in the tradition of the 
American Constitution. 

Maintains a national office in New York, 
and a Washington Bureau to provide accurate 
and timely information on civil rights issues 
—through publications, meetings, and special 
legislative assistance. 

NCFL Subscription Service: $3 per year for 
individuals; $5 for organizations. 


NATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE, 8 West 40 St., 


New York City 18. Through meetings, popu- 
lar pamphlets and an annual study project 
marking November 11 as World Government 
Day the CONFERENCE contributes to the 
education of public opinion for an organized 
postwar world. Subscription price to the 
N.P.C. Bulletin is $3.00 per year. Dr. Walter 
W. Van Kirk, Honorary President; Dr. John 


Paul Jones, President; Miss Jane Evans, 
Director. 
THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION, Christine Melcher, Execative 


Secretary, 525 West 120th Street, New York 
City 27, is the professional organization for 
counselors and others engaged and interested 
in vocational guidance, and the publishers of 


OCCUPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance 
Journal. 
PUBLIC OWNERSHIP LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 


Facts about America’s 10,000 publicly owned 
projects — Bi-monthly illustrated magazine — 
Extensive bulletin and leaflet service. ‘Studies 
in Public Power’—25 chapters, latest data 
on Bonneville, Grand Coulee, TVA, and 
other great federal power projects — for 
individuals, study and discussion groups — 
with questions and answers, $5.00. Aids 
municipal, state and federal government and 
progressive groups. Send 10c for descriptive 
literature. Address: 127 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—112 East 19th Street, 


New York cooperative educational 
society built around a periodical rather than 
a campus, and carrying forward swift re- 
search and interpretation in the fields of 
family and child welfare, health, education, 
civics, industrial and race relations, and the 
common welfare. Publishes monthly Survey 
Graphic, Magazine of Social Interpretation 
without counterpart, and Survey Midmonthly, 
Journal of Social Work. Membership, $10, 
and upwards. 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION — A_ non- profit 


. 


organization founded in 1910 by Edwin Ginn 
for the purpose of promoting peace, justice 
and good will among nations. This purpose is 
accomplished through the objective presenta- 
tion and interpretation of the facts of Amer- 
ican foreign relations through publications, 
study groups and a Reference Service. 
Publications: Documents on American For- 
eign Relations, 1938 — (annual); America 
she Ahead (a pamphlet series); and other 
titles. 

The Foundation also cooperates with the Uni- 
versities Committee on Post-War Problems 
in the publication of Problem Analyses 
(appearing monthly). 

Information concerning publications and other 
activities sent on request. 40 Mt. Vernon 


Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 
ee 


This DIRECTORY appears in Survey 
Graphic four times a year spe- 
cial numbers. Its columns are open to 


social action groups © to pro- 
mote good government, better education, 
city planning and housing, improved in- 
dustrial and labor relations, the safe- 
guarding of civil liberties, land conserva- 
tion, study of the Arts—economic 
social planning in their widest aspirations. 
Rates are modest—Let the Advertising De- 
partment tell you about them! ; 
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Traveling Crime Laboratory 


This laboratory travels the 
country running down “crimes” 


against telephone service. Staffed. 


by scientists of Bell Telephone 


Laboratories, it can move to the 
scene on a day’s notice. 


Always caught, its “criminals” 
e headlines. For 


_ things as a thread ¢ of hint, a trace 


. 


of acid, or sulphur compounds in 
the air. Finding these enemies in 
the telephone plant is one of the 
services rendered to the Bell Sys- 
tem by Bell Laboratories. 


In an organization now concen- 
trating on war work, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories’ people have 


_ ferreted out substitutes for scarce © 


materials, have recommended 


aed BELL TELEPHONE ‘SY! T 


materials for difficult conditions, — 


have identified enemy materials 
in captured equipment. 


The services of these Bell Lab- 
oratories’ scientists are always 
available to any part of the Bell 


System. This ability to call upon = 
~ expert sue Stree needed. a is SS 
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mong Ourselves 


NK Brock’s arTicLE “War HELps THE 
elers,” printed in Survey Graphic for No- 
ber and condensed in the December Read- 
Digest, has received wide attention in 
ispapers all over the country. It has 
ught a barrage of letters asking for guid- 
*, which the author has taken pains to 
wer personally. 

ne such letter from a reader in a small 
munity pointed out that city people can, 
hey wish, protect themselves against war 
id gyps, but people in small towns and 
he country lack sources to which they can 
i. for information. Here is— 


Frank Brock’s Reply 


AR CHARITY CHISELERS, DESPITE THEIR WIDE- 
jad depredations, are merely a minor fac- 
of the large fraternity of gyps who are 
erly awaiting war’s end to resume practice 
their craft. Some part of more than $130 
ons of investments, savings, and E bonds 
r in the hands of the public undoubtedly 
reward their efforts. 
This threat has been anticipated, however, 
plans are already maturing to frustrate it. 
t October the Securities & Exchange Com- 
sion called a conference of business or- 
izations for a discussion of the problem 
a committee was appointed to study it and 
art. Later meetings have been postponed, 
yever, because of travel restrictions. The 
ional Association of Better Business Bu- 
1s, with 86 bureaus in the United States 
Canada, is in the forefront of this move- 
it. 
My own small part, I think, deserves men- 
. I have recently completed arrangements 
sugh a firm of radio program producers 
a series of radio programs to be presented 
¢ a national hook-up which will dramatize 
various swindles of the sharpshooting 
therhood. The details of their schemes are 
secret, except to their potential victims. On 
theory that no one would be cheated if he 
w in advance what the swindler was going 
lo, we propose to educate the public in the 
«s and devices of the non-violent racketeers. 
s hoped that a series of movie shorts will 
ment this program. 
Community newspapers can help materially. 
ough their press associations, correspon- 
ts, membership in newspaper editorial and 


In February Survey Midmonthly 
UR HONORABLE PARENT AND ESTEEMED CON- 
mporary exhibits this month the results 

a combined face-lifting and streamlin- 
g in type, make-up, and cover. On the 
mulating outcome, we offer our respect- 
| congratulations. 


here All That Money Goes 
by Cornelia Dunphy 
1e Man Who Will Come Home 
by David Danzig 
oks—Windows to the Future 
j by Carl Dahl 
tegration in Rhode Island 
y by Elizabeth M. Smith 
nancing Postwar Welfare 
by Ewan Clague 
Town That Is Good to Live In 
* by Sherwood Gates 
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Cooperative Membership in Survey Associates, 


business organizations, they have access to 
much preventive information. Many of them, 
however, are frightened by the libel bugaboo. 
They hesitate to name known gyps or to print 
details of their swindles until after they have 
been arrested—and the damage has been done. 
The cure for this evil is prevention. Advance 
information is essential Some gyps may 
threaten or even bring suit, but they seldom 
risk facing trial. Better Business Bureaus have 
been sued for more than $60,000,000, but 
never have had to pay a dollar in damages. 

“Few appeals for money — charitable or 
otherwise—are so urgent that a day or so can- 
not be spent profitably in investigation. A tele- 
gram to the right source of information 
usually will bring the facts, and sometimes 
trap a swindler. No honest proposition ever 
suffered because it was investigated in ad- 
vance, but charlatans invariably urge that you 
consult no one. 

“In the absence of a Chamber of Commerce, 
a Community Chest or a Better Business Bur- 


eau, there should be some local center of in- 


formation for citizens and I nominate the 
community newspaper. It is surprising how 
quickly sources of information can be de-— 
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veloped and how the information piles up. 
Certainly, no paper could render a greater 
service or one that will be so badly needed as 
soon as peace is declared. Money saved by 
veterans of the armed forces, particularly, 
must not help build a swindler’s paradise.” 

Mr. Brock has asked us to announce that he 
will be glad to direct community newspapers 
to the sources of information, should they wish 
to advise their readers against such frauds. He 
welcomes letters about concrete experiences 
with war charity chiselers. 


Poll Tax Repeal 

A GEORGIA LAW REPEALING THE STATE POLL TAX 
was passed in both legislative houses last 
month by impressive majorities and signed by 
Governor Arnall. While this forward step 
does not admit Negro citizens in “white pri- 
maries,” it does enfranchise Georgians of both 
races who were barred or discouraged from 
voting in general elections by the tax. Seven 
southern states still levy a poll tax. 

A southerner presented the case against the 
poll tax in our pages on the eve of the 1944 
campaign: “3.2 Democracy in the South,” by 
Stetson Kennedy, in the May Survey Graphic. 
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Studio Ganan, Jerusalem 


1860 — HENRIETTA SZOLD — 1945 


The founder of Hadassah died in Jerusalem in Febru- 
ary—at the modern hospital which is a living monument 
to her faith in Palestine and in her people. A woman 
rare in any country or any century, she had literally 
crowded into eighty-four years several lifetimes of work. 

Palestine was a desolate land when she first went there 
at fifty and envisioned this institution of healing, of 
teaching, and research which would help in its revival. 
On the one hand, Hadassah came of that vision—the 
Women’s Zionist Organization of America. On the other, 
came its medical program in the Holy Land which makes 
for health among Arabs, Christians, and Jews, through- 
out the Near East. 


+ + + 


She was seventy-five when she put aside thought of 
retirement. For in the 30’s she foresaw this ancient Home- 
land as the natural place of refuge for tens of thousands 
of Jewish children who would have to flee from Hitler’s 
Europe. Out of this second vision sprang Youth Aliyah 
(Youth Immigration), through which thousands of young 
Jews—German, Hungarian, Rumanian, Polish—have 
been given a new chance in life. Today they mourn the 
loss of “Our Mother,” under whose intimate aegis grow- 


ing minds and bodies sprang back to health, young spirits 
found new nourishment. 

Miss Szold was eighty when the Women’s Centennial 
Congress chose her among one hundred outstanding 
American women of the last hundred years. First Lady of 
Palestine, she was living in a small pension when a Survey 
editor visited her a decade ago. Her single room radiated 
her gentle modesty no less than her indomitable initiative. 
Love for her native Baltimore was not shelved by love for 
Jerusalem. She transplanted there ideals and standards 
from that American span of her life. 


+ +¢ + 


On her last visit to this country Survey Associates ‘was 
fortunate to share in honoring her. Those at-our luncheon 
will remember her acknowledgment to American social 
workers and health workers for tools that could be turned 
to account in backward regions. We shall remember most 
of all, sobering and stirring things she said of young peo- 
ple for whom she held out a new Promised Land. 

“Above all,” said Survey Graphic afterward, her listen- 
ers sensed “her vivid, yet serene and simple personality.” 
That here “was one of the world’s great people, statesman 


and sensitive woman at the same time.”—Loula D. Lasker 
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“Without a Country” 


The plight of the refugees as victims of war and fascism—a blueprint 


of transcendent human need superimposed on the war maps of Europe. 


THEN THE BUGLES SOUND “CEASE Firinc” 
roughout Europe, the Allies will find a 
ass problem already entered on their first 
Her of business. That is the succor and 
fposal of vast companies of people up- 
ted from countries they once called 
me. Estimates vary as to the number of 
ese “displaced persons,” as they are des- 
aated, but run at least as high as 10,000,- 
0 men, women, and children. 
They include those dislodged by invasions 
id counter-invasions, but many have been 
ssoners of war, or workers constrained 
\labor in factories and on farms in Ger- 
any, or in the countries occupied by the 
uZiS. 
‘Among them, also, are other peoples of 
nrman stock, brought back from their 
mes in eastern Europe or elsewhere and 
tled in Germany or in annexed terri- 
lies, especially Poland. This largely en-’ 
cced migration had been in line with 
uzi plans for reassembling all Germans in 
: greater Reich of Hitler’s dreams. 
Jn the other hand, great numbers of 
ese displaced persons were transported 
7 the Soviet Union from Poland and 
ner battle areas. Perhaps 20,000 other 
iropeans were caught in Shanghai by the 
i the Far East. 
Almost all of them, wherever they are, 
1 be eager to go home ‘wherever it is, 
re the war is ended. The task of army 
civil administrations in occupied coun- 
s, of UNRRA and the new govern- 
ts set up, will be to arrange for their 
mpt return. The reason is simple 
ugh. Most of them are “nationals” and 
lir governments will be active in bring- 
this about and in seeing to it that they 
provided for meanwhile. Once they are 


‘k in their native lands, these govern-_ 


mts will have the duty of caring for them 
til they can finally reach the village or 


: where each can say, “Here I belong.” . 


JOSEPH P. CHAMBERLAIN 


Within that ten million there will, how- 
ever, remain another large group who 
“belong” nowhere. They are the genuine 
refugees for whom no government will 
make provision, either because they are 
stateless, nationals of no country, or because 
they are unwilling to return to the land 
from which they came. How many of these 
there will be at the close of World War II 
no one can know until things take clearer 
shape in Europe. 


Enter the Refugees 


The refugee, then, is a person who for 
political reasons has been driven from his 
country of residence or who fears the 
political consequences of his return. He may 
be stateless or, while not yet formally de- 
nationalized, he nonetheless may have lost 
his status by refusing to return home when 
the opportunity offered. ; 

He thus becomes a person without the 
protection of a government. In the modern 
world, made up of national states, this has 
wide implications. For the international 
rights of any individual, such as they are, 
depend for their enforcement on the action 
of his home government. Furthermore, a 
network of treaties between governments 
reciprocally gives to the citizens of one state 
privileges in the others, the right.to work, 


—By the long time chairman of the 
National Refugee Service; American 
member of the High Commission for 
Refugees Coming from Germany, set up 
by the League of Nations in the mid- 
Thirties. Now member of the President’s 
Advisory Board on Political Refugees 
and chairman of the American Council 
of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Serv- 
ice. Former chairman of the Foreign 
Policy Association and chairman of the 
board of Survey Associates. 
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the right to the benefits of workmen’s com- 
pensation and other social insurance laws, 
the right to education. Thus the alien who 
is a national is assured through reciprocity 
many of the privileges of a citizen. In con- 
trast, the stateless person, unprotected by 
any government, loses each and all of these 
advantages. 

But there is more to it than that. Every 
country is obliged to receive its nationals 
if they wish to return. Moreover, most 
states provide for their own people when 
in want. The refugee, on the other hand, 
has no country to which he may turn as a 
right. No country has a duty to care for 
him in case of need. Normally a person 
cannot enter a foreign country without a 
passport issued by the government of which 
he, himself, is a national. There is no 
nation to issue a passport to a stateless 
person or to a political. refugee. 


History That May Repeat Itself 


The refugee problem broke with great 
force upon the world at the close of the 
last World War. There was a flood of folk 
from the former Russian and Turkish Em- 
pires into the countries of southeastern 
Europe. These impoverished countries were 
unable to carry the burden and wished only 
to get rid of their unwelcome guests. The 
immediate problem of relief was met, 
though not too liberally, by other govern- 
ments and by voluntary agencies. Their 
further removal to places where there were 
chances for them to find both shelter and 
work was encouraged by authorizing a 
travel document identifying the bearer, 
which governments generally were willing 
to accept at their frontiers. 

Fortunately enough, the League of 
Nations was in existence and, under the 
inspiration of Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, it cre-_ 
ated an organ that promoted agreements 
between governments under which the lot. 
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American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 


Jews make the greatest company of stateless people. Here are refugees from Central 
Europe who fled to Italy, and soon thereafter found themselves put into internment 
camps, Though Allied advance set these men free, they remain people without a land 


of the refugees was made easier. Their 
travel documents were improved and ad- 
justed to meet new needs, They were as- 
sured the privilege of residence in the 
countries where they found themselves and, 
to a limited degree, the right to work was 
accorded them. Through it all, the League 
organization under Dr. Nansen acted as a 
kind of international champion for those 
who otherwise had no government pro- 
tection at all—pleading the cause of indi- 
vidual refugees before governments and 
steadily seeking ways and means to ameli- 
orate their situation. 

Private agencies played an important 
part from the beginning. They provided 
material aid and, in cooperation with the 
League authorities, urged upon one gov- 
ernment after another more humane treat- 
ment for these unfortunate people. More- 
over, economic conditions were soon on 
the upgrade everywhere. There was con- 
sequent widespread need for workers to 
make up the heavy manpower losses of 
World War I. These and other factors per- 
suaded governments to allow refugees to 
live and to work in their territories. 

But when unemployment later struck any 
national economy, these stateless outlanders 
8&6 at ttn, a 


were naturally among the first to lose their 
jobs, the last to find new ones. Always the 
citizen has preference. 


Then Came Hitler 


Came the rise of Nazism in Germany; 
came its excesses and, once in power, its 
settled policy to drive Jews out of that 
country. This was.more gradual than war 
in making itself felt. It seemed incredible 
to many Germans, as well as to outsiders, 
that the Nazi regime would go to the ex- 
tremes of cruelty and hatred that it did. 
“Appetite came with eating.” The Nazis 
invented worse and worse means of op- 
pression as the lust for cruelty and greed 
were unsatisfied. The Jews, native no less 
than foreign born, were pushed out of 
Germany. Most left behind them all the 
property and civil rights they had acquired 
as useful citizens of the Reich—and went 
naked out into the world. More than that, 
their relatives and friends abroad had to pay 
ransom; and, to squeeze out this ransom, 
were warned of what would happen other- 
wise to their kith and kin still within Nazi 
reach. 
Alarmed both at the number of refugees 


_leaving that country, at the greater numbers - 


which seemed sure to come, the gover 
ments concerned created a commission 
1933 to cope with the situation, with Jam 
G. McDonald, hitherto chairman of t 
Foreign Policy Association, New York, 
High Commissioner for Refugees Comu 
from Germany. As the Reich was still 
member of the League, this new cot 
mission was not made part of its machine 
but was supported by private funds. 
McDonald took up his work at a difficr 
time. The widespread depression of tl 
Thirties was on and other countries we 
especially reluctant to admit immigrants 
they themselves had mass unemployment 
cope with. The commission had little su 
cess either in persuading such governmen 
to open their doors wider, or in pressit 
the Nazis to lessen their persecutions, mu 
less to end them. 

The High Commissioner and his su 
cessors made some progress, however, 
dealing with the immediate problem wi 
which Dr. Nansen had sought to cope- 
of persons without a country. What w: 
done to help them was principally the wot 
of private organizations, or of relatives ar 
friends who helped them singly or in fami 
groups to find a home somewhere and < 
opportunity to earn a living. Later, whe 
Germany. left the League, that body toc 
over the work Mr. McDonald and his ass 
ciates had so courageously advanced. Th 
League’s work for refugees both fro: 
Germany and from eastern Europe. w; 
united under Sir Herbert Emerson as e 
ecutive officer. 

Large numbers of these fugitives remaine 
in the countries of western Europe whic 


‘offered them shelter. The flight from Ge 


many, however, ended for great numbe 
overseas. This was because so many Gérmz 
emigrants had settled in the United State 
in other American countries or in th 


British Dominions, and held out helpir 
hands to relatives and friends from Ge 
many. Also, because strong private o 
ganizations, some operating -since the la 
war, were deeply moved by the sufferin; 


i Latin America Refugee F 11 
One of thousands of Spanish political 
refugees who found shelter in France 


“United Nations Taforma ion Office 


These Greeks from Samos who have found temporary refuge in a camp set up in the Middle East; the Spaniard on the page op- 
posite; the Yugoslavs below—all belong among the millions of people who must find a place to live after the war. Many can be 
returned to their homes and will find a welcome; others may be afraid to go back to their own countries, or will be unwilling to return 


persecuted people and made provision 
¢ them. 
‘The Russian-Turkish situation — after 
orld War I had differed from this. Most 
‘the people scattered from these countries 
id remained on the continent or sought 
cuge in Asia. 
In the Thirties, Palestine was the destina- 
mn of large numbers of refugees both from 


Germany and eastern Europe. How great 
a haven it proved is borne out by the fact 
that Palestine, with only a fragment of the 
population-of the United States, has taken 
in 120,000 of them compared with 250,000 
who found refuge with us. An advantage 
of no little moment is that refugees arriving 
there cease to be such. Difficulties of ad- 
justment to climate and to new ways of 


United Yugoslav Relief Fund of America 


Undernourished, frightened Yugoslav children reach shelter in a neutral country 
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life they had in plenty, but the immigrants 
were accepted as permanent residents and 
full opportunities in the new society were 
open to them. In 1939, with the issuance of 
a White Paper, Britain prohibited further 
immigration of Jews into Palestine beyond 
75,000 to be admitted over the next five 
years. There are perhaps 5,000 certificates 
now outstanding. What the future holds in 
this area depends on a change in British 


policy. 
An Acid Test 


Figures vary widely, but it has been 
estimated that there remain in Great Bri- 
tain about 60,000 racial refugees from the 
Nazi terror; in the United States some 
250,000; in Latin America perhaps 125,- 
000; in Palestine 120,000 of whom about 
half are Germans; and in other overseas 
countries more than 50,000. Switzerland is 
providing for around 24,000 and Sweden 
12,000. Those found by the Nazis when 
they overran western Europe were ordered 
deported to Germany to work there, or to 
eastern Europe, but since the liberation of 
conquered territories some are turning up 
who were able to escape arrest. 

Other racial stocks are, of course, in- 
volved but Jewish fugitives from political 
and religious persecution make up the 
greatest company of stateless people. 

Their fate remains one of the acid tests 
of humanitarian concern in the period _ 
ahead. 
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When war broke out, the Nazi govern- 
ment changed its policy—but not for the 
better. Most of the Jews in Germany had 
been forced out—when Hitler slammed the 
door on those who remained. Instead of 
driving the unfortunate victims of their 
hatred from Europe, the Nazis set out to 
liquidate them within the continent. There- 
after, we have grim evidence of another 
trek of refugees not only from the Reich 
but from countries under Nazi influence, 
to the prison camps and work camps of 
Poland. There, disease, lack of food, and 
various forms of execution and of torture 
so cut down their number that only a small 
Proportion remains. For most of them 
theirs was an enforced migration to death. 


Who Are the After-War Refugees? 


As indicated earlier, there can be no 
certainty in the present confusion in Europe 
as to what will be the number of postwar 
refugees—stateless or those who are unwill- 
ing to return to their homes. But we can 
examine further sources and wartime 
pressures from which they sprang. 

We know that the Nazis brought hun- 
dreds of thousands of people of German 
descent from the Soviet Union and from 
southeastern Europe and settled them in 
what for a time was German-held territory, 
principally in Poland. A quarter century 
earlier, when the South Tyrol was ceded 
to Italy at the end of the last World War, 
some 80,000 had been settled largely in 
the mountainous regions of Austria and the 
surrounding country. It may be that all of 
these people of German stock, now as then, 
have been made German citizens—as have 
many hitherto of Polish citizenship. Those 
outside the Reich at the war’s end may be 
treated like other Germans and forced back 
into whatever territories are left to it. Others 
may be among those required to return to 
the Soviet Union and to other countries 
whence they came, to help meet demands 
for workers in rebuilding regions scotched 
by the Nazi invasion. Apart from claims 
thus made on them in the name of restitu- 
tion, such countries may not recognize their 
change of citizenship. (Former Polish citi- 
zens are likely to be an exception.) 

Those of German stock not returned to 
their countries of origin will be people with- 
out homes in the diminished Germany; 
their permanent settlement will be difficult 
in that crowded territory, and they will 
present a problem similar to that of home- 
less refugees elsewhere. 

A large number of people from the Baltic 
states, some brought into the Reich for 
forced labor, some evacuated before the 
advance of the Soviet armies, will be found 
after the war both in Germany and in 
Poland. Among. them will be many un- 
willing to return ‘to their home countries 
if these are under Soviet rule. That may be 
true also of various races represented among 
the 2,000,000 easterners from Russia and 
elsewhere who have been working in Ger- 
many. Of these, some few have even served 
in the German army. Many were prisoners 
of war taken during the Nazi invasion of 
Russia. 

The Soviet authorities have indicated 


their desire that their nationals should re- 


turn and help rebuild the country, and if 
they do not do so will probably refuse them 
protection. They will thus become stateless. 

In southeastern and central Europe, par- 
tisanship and violence in the war years have 
provided poor seed beds for peaceful and 
friendly settlement of the sharp differences 
among factions. Whether conservatives or 
radicals win out in these countries, there 
are certain to be many who will try to flee; 
others now abroad will refuse to go back, 
thus creating further groups of refugees. 

What are left of the Poles brought into 
Russia may return to Poland. If not, they 
doubtless will be taken into the Soviet 
Union, so they cannot be counted as refu- 
gees. Not so the Poles elsewhere in Europe, 
Africa or the Near East, whose return will 
hang on the character of the government 
set up in the new Poland, and who, as the 
die is cast, might sooner or later become 
stateless. 

It is to be hoped that a Yugoslav govern- 
ment uniting all factions will finally win 
power in that country, but if this does not 
happen, those who belong to the “outs 
may not be willing to return. 

In France are thousands of Spanish refu- 
gees. Few are adjusted to life there, and 
unless there is an overturn in Madrid, or 
widespread need for labor in France or her 
colonies, they will need help in migrating 
elsewhere. 


The Status of the Jews 


Finally, we must reckon with the back- 
wash of hatred and calumny against the 
Jews in Germany and—under spur of the 
Nazis—in all of eastern Europe where anti- 
Semitism long had existed. This makes all 
the more probable a large refugee problem 
among what is left of German and eastern 
European Jewry. German Jews now in 
Poland will not want, nor should they be 
required to accept, protection from any 
German government. German Jews now in 
western European countries, it may be as- 
sumed, will be no more willing to do so. 
At the start, they will be stateless if they 
do not accept German citizenship and want 
to remain in the countries where many of 
them have long made their homes. 

The situation in eastern Europe and the 
Danube Basin is such that it is hard to 
forecast how many Jewish refugees from 
those regions will want to return there, or 
how many can remain there under postwar 
conditions. Many of them, especially from 
Hungary, were packed off to Germany to 
work. Many others—from Greece, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Hungary and Yugoslavia—were 
sent to concentration camps in Poland. 

Greece and Yugoslavia will take them 
back on their prewar footing. The settle- 
ment at the time of surrender can require 
enemy countries to receive their citizens as 
such and to end racial. discrimination. The 
hope is that conditions in all these countries 
will make it possible for Jewish nationals 
to reestablish themselves in economic and 
social life; that their nationality will be 
restored if it has been taken away; and that 
provision will be made for turning back 


their property. More, it is to be hoped that 


they will be given a fair chance to play 
their part in the rehabilitation of home 
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countries in which they hitherto had a ; 
ful place. It is important that that pl 
be restored to them if the world’s ee 
against the Nazi doctrine of racial into 
ence is not to have been in vain. 

The Soviet Union will be very influent 
in eastern Europe and its policy of - 
discrimination may be expected to. aff 
governmental action there. However, t 
difficulties of life, the heightened prejudic 
and the probability of unruliness in thy 
areas will drive many to seek refuge ov 
seas. If so, they will not be technically re: 
gees; they will have the nationality of th 
home countries, but as migrants they v 
need much the same sort of help as t 

teless. 

The comparatively few German Jews l 
in the Reich may come, also, in the class 
refugees. Though they are German citize 
and though their civil and property rig] 
will have been restored to them at the si 
render, it is unlikely that many will we 
to remain where they have been subject 
to such wholesale cruelty and ignomu 
For sake of protection, it may be necessz 
to assemble them, and they should be giv 
the option of relinquishing their Germ 
citizenship and an opportunity to establi 
their lives elsewhere. 

It is probable that the new Germa 
will be obligated to open her borders 
former citizens in exile and to restore th 
civil rights» But they should not becor 
German citizens again without their cc 
sent and they should be free to remain o 
side Germany. Even the unhappy lot 
statelessness may seem better to many 
them than to resume their citizenship in 
land where they have been so slandered a 
abused. Nor should they be forced 
shoulder burdens which will fall on G 
man citizens in meeting reparations p. 
ments. 


Tasks and Tools Ahead 


Such an analysis shows that the great 
part of the European refugees will be fou 
in Europe at the close of World War 
The first tasks will be like those after Wot 
War I: to take care of them where th 
are found; to intercede on thefr behalf w: 
governmental authorities in the countr 
concerned; to provide travel and ident 
documents. Many will be in Germat 
where a considerable residue can be anti 
pated of those who do not desire to retu 
home or who are stateless. The conditic 
of their lives will be subject for decision 
the United Nations authorities. This w 
be true in other enemy countries. In t 
Allied countries, the governments will, 
course, control. 4 

Likely enough, many refugees will hz 
to remain where they are found for a le 
time. Governments will be too busy w 
urgent tasks, including the repatriation 
their own nationals, to give the re 
much thought. Outsiders may not be 
welcome, and it will be important for 
international authority to plead their ca 

Such an authority exists in the Inter-G 
ernmental Committee with its seat in I 
don, and with Sir erbert-Emerson as 
executive officer, seconded by Patrick M 

(Continued on page 108) al 
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The electron tube—“the most important invention of this generation.” This in- 
stallation changes alternating current into direct current for radio transmission 


Aladdin’s Wonderful Lamp _ 


A wonder story that surpasses the Arabian Nights—the story of the 


electron tube, and of machines that talk, feel, listen, count, sort. 


OR DECADES ENGINEERS DESIGNED AND BUILT 
mtral stations which supplied electric en- 
gy to millions, invented electric lamps, 
otors and coffee percolators, drove rail- 
ay trains electrically and saw to it that 
iagara Falls milked cows and sucked dirt 
it of carpets. And all this without know- 
g what electricity was. Then came 
sentgen with his X-rays, the Curies with 
e discovery of radium, J. J. Thomson with 
s classic studies of the light that glows 
_ gas-discharge tubes, Einstein | with 
uations that tied matter and energy to- 
ther. A few theoretical physicists who 


ding out what matter is, and who had 
thought of radio, trolley cars or toast- 
s, told the world that a current in a wire, 
h of lightning was a flow of electrons. 
mm this work came the electron tube— 
» the most important invention of 
1eration. The physicists proved again 
gets nothing so impractical as a 


re bent on tearing the atom apart and 


WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 


- —By the science editor of The New 


York Times, author of “Science Today 
and Tomorrow,” a frequent contributor 
to scientific and engineering periodicals 
in this country and abroad. 

Mr. Kaempffert is serving as our 
counselor in developing the series of 
articles, “The Future Is Already Here,” 
of which this is the second. 


practical man and nothing so practical as a 
theory that works. 

Now that the dreamy theorists have told 
us that electricity is composed of particles, 
just as a river is composed of drops, en- 
gineering receives a new impetus, with so- 
cial consequences which read like a tale by 
H. G. Wells in his younger days and which 
give economists much to think about. Many 
an industrial process has been revolution- 
ized. What were once possibilities and spec- 
ulations are now realities. Years have 


‘ 


been telescoped into months. Electronically 
speaking, we are in the year 1960. 


The Universe of the Atom 


It is impossible to understand’ electron- 
ics without understanding the constitution 
of the atom. Before the theoretical physi- 
cists began to bombard matter, the, atom 
was supposed to be the smallest conceivable 
particle. It was an infinitesimal sphere, 
hard and indestructible. When the theorists 
showed that it was far more complicated 
than a grand piano or a telephone ex- 
change, there was consternation. An atom 
turned out to be somewhat like a solar sys- 
tem. In the center was a nucleus or “sun,” 
and around the “sun” minute “planets,” 
called electrons, not only revolved and spun 
but leaped from orbit to orbit in unpre- 
dictable ways. The outer planetary elec 
trons could be torn away to leave only the de 
naked central nucleus or “sun.” And these 
electrons bore about the same relation ins 
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size to the atom that a football bears to a 
barn. In other words, not the atom but the 
electron was the smallest particle of matter 
and, therefore, the rockbottom of the uni- 
verse, 

This electron could be regarded as en- 
ergy and as matter, and from this it fol- 
lowed that matter was converted into en- 
ergy and energy into matter. There was 
no theoretical moonshine about this. The 
conversion was a reality. All that the en- 
gineer did when he generated electricity 
was to tear electrons out of matter and 
send them coursing over a wire. 


The Slave at Work 


With this new knowledge, Aladdin’s 
lamp becomes a reality. It takes the form 
of an electron tube, the most remarkable 
invention of our time. This Aladdin’s 
lamp does not summon slaves to build pal- 
aces in an hour or to produce bags of 
jewels, as it did in the Arabian Nights. 
It is itself a slave with senses and capaci- 
ties that outstrip those with which we are 
endowed. It talks, feels, listens, counts, 
sorts and measures, all because of its deli- 
cate control of electrons. It may cost as 
little as 25 cents or as much as $1,500; 
it may be as small as an acorn or as big 
as a prizefighter; it may assume any one 
of about 2,000 different forms; it already 
is the basis of an industry bigger than that 
engaged in making automobiles, a five bil- 
lion dollar industry, 

Electron tubes are older than the war. 
Look inside your radio set and you will see 
them glowing faintly. If they look like 
small electric lamps, it is because they were 
evolved from lamps. There is a filament 


An electronic “chemist” which tests production in Spatherc! rub- 
ber plants more swiftly and exactly than a battery of technicians 
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coated with a metal compound out of which 
electrons fly when the current is turned on. 
But there is also a little metal plate and 
a little metal grid between the filament and 
the plate. The electrons flow from the 
filament through the grid to the plate. 
If the grid is electrified more or less, the 
flow may be a mere trickle, or it may be 
a torrent. English engineers call such a 
tube a “valve.” It is a good term because 
it defines the function of the tube. That 
grid is like a valve in a pipe—something 
with which electrons can be turned on and 
off like water. The electrons that strike 
the plate are collected in the form of a cur- 
rent which can be made to work ma- 
chinery in a thousand different ways. 

A tube thus constructed made radio 
broadcasting possible. In one form it shakes 
the ether into waves much as we shake 
a rope tied at one end to a post. The ether 
waves may measure a few inches or twenty 
miles from crest to crest, and they can be 
sent around the earth with the speed of 
light. The tube also detects the waves 
even when they are all but spent. Since 
only a minute fraction of the energy sent 
out by a station is received, it must be am- 
plified. Again electron tubes come into 
play. And how they amplify! By con- 
necting one amplifying tube with a second, 
a third, or a twentieth, if need be, the 
crawling of a fly can be made to sound 
like a regiment of cavalry, the ticking of 
a watch like the blows of a trip-hammer. 


Walkie-Talkie and Television 


Because some tubes can be made no 
bigger than a peanut, radio acquires new 
potentialities. Men in the caboose of a 


Radio waves coat tinplate for the can factory ten times “as fast 
as the best previous methods, and save tin as well as time 


mile-long freight train can talk with the 
engineer. On the fighting front the leader 
of a bombing squadron gives orders to 
pilots under his command and takes orders 
from staff headquarters on the ground. 
Men in tanks talk with one another and 
with generals in the rear. The apparatus 
required can be packed into a container 
not much larger than a suitcase. Still 
smaller is the “walkie-talkie.” Parachute 
jumpers and patrols use it to communicate 
with their commanding officers miles away. 
Brakemen on railroads will use it to warn 
of danger when a train is stalled instead 
of walking back a mile and waving a red 
flag. In a recent report, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission predicts that it 
will give physicians a calling service as they 
make their rounds; that department stores, 
dairies, laundries, and other business houses 
will use it to give drivers instructions on 
the road; that captains of harbor craft 
will talk with their offices; that farmers in 
the field will communicate with their wives 
in the kitchen. What is called a “personal 
radio set” no bigger than a cigarbox has 
been designed. With itganybody in a city 
can talk to his home from the street. We 
have seen only the beginning of radio. 
One of the innovations of the war was 
radar—a method of sending out radio 
waves and detecting their reflections from 
hostile aircraft many miles away. That 
invention saved Great Britain after Dun- 
kerque during those terrible months when 
English towns were systematically bombed 
for weeks. For radar made it possible ta 


concentrate the few available British fight 
ers exactly where they could do the most 
good. 


We shall hear more of radar in 


Westinghouse 
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tan lite. It will prevent ships from 
liding in a fog or running aground on 
‘ocky coast, warn automobile drivers of 
ager when they cannot see ahead. Pilots 
| passenger airplanes will know exactly 
w high they are over an elevation on an 
ry night. 
Inder the pressure of war the electron 
ve has acquired new powers. Because of 
S acquisition, television on a grander 
le is promised. Viewing screens will not 
sof present handkerchief size but as large 
‘those of motion picture theaters. House- 
ves will probably do some of their shop- 
ag by television. “Show me a nice 
scken,” Mrs. Jones will say, whereupon 
: butcher will hold one up for inspec- 
in. Department stores will similarly ex- 
pit their smaller and lighter wares. 
Since we have been spoiled by Holly- 
vod, we shall probably demand a new 
vision play every day—a prospect that 
oducers shudder at. Where are the script 
jiters? How is an army of scene build- 
; to be recruited? Where are the actors 
no will be required for the televising of 
yeral hundred plays a year? ‘The fate 
the motion picture theater is in doubt, 
* which reason Hollywood companies are 
much interested in television as they 
>in films. The press, already somewhat 
acerned about the broadcasting of news, 
‘wondering what will happen when base- 
ll games, prizefights, sports events, in- 
gurations and political meetings are 
ought right into the home, with all the 
are of brass bands, the yells of the crowd 
d the rapid-fire interpretations of eye- 
tness commentators. 


Thinking Machines 


More elated are the makers of business 
achines. They have been watching the 
ti-aircraft guns from afar—watching be- 
use their fire is controlled electronically. 
msider what is required of an anti-air- 
nft battery’s crew. Allowances must be 
ide for the speed of a hostile bomber, 
- the wind, for temperature, for baro- 
tric pressure, even, occasionally, for the 
ration of the earth. There is no time 
make the necessary calculations on pa- 
r. Electron tubes make the corrections 
a few seconds, so that the guns are 
inted at the place where the hostile 
une will be and fired at the right in- 
int. 

The electronic mechanism can easily be 
apted to the construction of new busi- 
ss machines. A 122-tube electronic mas- 
-mind has already been devised which 
yes 144,000 man-hours annually in cali- 
ating apparatus for the Signal Corps. 
at electronic mind calculates faster than 
y mathematician can, .and it never makes 
mistake. The keeping of accounts, the 
nning of creditors with bills will be as- 
ned to girls who will handle cards or 
os of paper just as they now feed strips 
steel into a machine, and electron tubes 
ll do the rest. Huge machines have al- 
dy been designed which occupy more 
ice than is available in a room of average 
e and which solve problems in higher 
thematics for engineers. The pushing 
keys, the pulling of levers, the turning 
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General Electric 


Electronic motor control drives in the Detroit plant of Nash-Kelvinator test airplane 
propeller governors. Each governor, driven by a motor with a range of 900 to 3,000 rpm, 
is held to the required testing speed by the control, even with a widely varying load 


of a knob or two is all that is necessary. 

When we enter the factory, we see the 
electron-tube at work in- ways that were 
inconceivable only ten years ago. It is con- 
nected with a motor, a door, a conveyor- 
belt, anything that moves, cuts, heats. 
Here, a giant turbine spins. It is important 
to know what the spinning drum is doing 
at any given moment. Pressure, speed, 


temperature and a few other factors must 
be known to give the answer. The electron 


tube performs the task. It measures all 
the factors, converts them into meter read- 
ings, so that a man has only to watch 
a finger as it plays over a dial to know 
what is happening inside the turbine. 

Go into an oil refinery and you see the 
electron tube at work in another capacity. 
In a tower, high octane gasoline is separated 
from something else. Is the rate of separa- 
tion right? Is the gasoline pure? The 
electron tube takes the place of the chem- 
ist and gives the information wanted in 
electrical terms and in meter language. 
So it is with the production of synthetic 
rubber. Suppose furnace gases contain too 
much moisture. Rust is then inevitable, 
and rust is the enemy of the steel parts 
of airplanes, guns, and tanks, The elec- 
tron tube stands guard and warns when the 
gases are too wet. A light flashes on a 
panel and the man stationed there to watch 
it knows what must be done. One such 


electronic recorder can measure moisture 
in a gas which is 1,000 times drier than 
the air in the desert of Sahara. 

In the Lockheed airplane plant, torches 
are no longer used to weld 150-gallon 
fuel tanks, with the result that the cost 
of making a tank has been reduced to one 
sixth of what it was. Westinghouse en- 
gineers have made it possible to machine 
the huge propellers of an aircraft carrier 
700 percent more rapidly than before by 
electronic means. Two sharp steel cutting 
tools are automatically and electronically 
guided over the surfaces of the propeller 
(twenty-four feet in diameter) and in this 
way perform in two days work that once 
took two weeks. 


The Tube in Charge of Heat 


‘ Heat is indispensable in nearly every in- 
dustrial operation. Control of heat in- 
volves control of temperature. We have 
thermometers and other devices enough to 
measure heat, it would seem. They are too 
coarse when the difference of a hundredth 
of a degree spells success or failure. The 
electron tube steps in and with its in- 
visible sensitive fingers swings a needle 
on a dial and thus tells from second to 
second whether there is too much or too 
little heat. In this way the time of 
brazing some machine parts has been re- 
duced from four minutes to forty seconds. 
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Weg Westinghouse 


The phototimer (mounted at bottom of screen hood) shuts off the X-ray tube when proper 
exposure has been made. It steps up X-ray pictures to six a minute, 1,000 a day 


The electron tube not only controls but 
generates heat. Doctors have used it in 
this fashion to set up artificial fevers within 
the body in treating arthritis and venereal 
diseases. The patient sits between two 
plates. Nothing touches him. A _ radio 
wave passes through him, heats’ up his 
tissues, quickens his physiological proces- 
ses. Inside of the machine are the elec- 
tron tubes that send out the waves—actually 
tadio waves. Fever machines built on the 
same principle are found in many a war 
factory. 

If heat is wanted on a spot of metal no 
bigger than a pinhead, the electron tube 
supplies it; if the area is a square yard, 
the tube obliges. So nice is the applica- 
tion that the metal can be heated to red- 
ness or just enough to achieve a technical 
purpose. Only three years ago it used 
to take hours and sometimes days to set 
the binder that holds layers of plywood 
together. The electronic fever machine 
does the work in minutes and releases men. 
Wherever there is gluing and welding to 
be done the electron tube is in charge. 
Sheets of plastics are fused into boards. 
Strips of metal are “sewn” together at the 
rate of 1,800 invisible stitches a minute. 
In “spot-welding,” electron tubes join 
metals before the whole mass has time 
to heat up. If there is polishing to be 
done, the electron tube is switched on to 
melt down the minute hills that cause 
roughness. i 
-The household is bound to profit by the 
introduction of the» electronic fever ma- 
chine. Bread, cake, stews, roasts—all can 
be cooked on an €électronic range. You 
may miss the golden brown crust on a 
loaf of bread or the crisp shell of a roast 
beef, for the electron tube sends out waves 
that heat bread and meat from the inside 
out. Still it is something that you can 
cook a stew in your best china dish, time 


the process to the second and let the range 
cut off the heat automatically at the pre- 
determined instant. 


Hair-Trigger Control 


When it comes to selective action there 
is nothing that remotely approaches the 
electron tube. Electrons are always nega- 
tively charged. This means that they will 
fly to a positively charged surface and away 
from one negatively charged. ‘The prin- 
ciple is applied in painting. If a metal 
kitchen cabinet is to be painted, a tube is 
switched on to charge the paint negatively, 
whereupon the paint flies to the positively 
charged metal surface and sticks there. 
So it is when dust is to be precipitated 
from values. In refining plants, powdered 
ore is dropped on a slowly rotating drum 
electronically sprayed with either positive 
or negative electricity. Ten million particles 
that make up ten pounds of concentrated 
ore drop off; the useless rest drops off 
a little farther on. There are two piles— 
the one concentrated ore, the other mere 
dirt. It is possible in this way to wring 
one half of one percent of tin from its 
ore. 

Some of these electron tubes are what 
the engineer calls “rectifiers.” He means 
that they change alternating into direct cur- 
rent. Direct current flows in one direc- 
tion only, like water in a pipe; alternating 
current swings back and forth usually 
sixty times a second, In many shops and> 
mills the motors on individual machines are 
driven by direct current because speed 
can thus be more easily controlled. It is 
possible to change a direct current into an 
alternating current by a machine called a 
“converter” and thus give the shop what 
it wants. But converters are difficult to ob- 


tain because of the exigencies of war. 


The electron tube now does the conversion. 
It performs its task with a precision that 


gars. 


has given the term “scientific management 
a new meaning. The reason is that th 
mechanical tools of a machine shop hai 
a rhythm of their own. Work must flo 
from machine to machine in a stream th: 
must never stop. The electron tubes contr 
the pace of individual machines an 
hence the whole shop. “You're too fast, 
they say to a motor and slow it dows 
Everywhere in the shop the electron tul 
watches and regulates. The control is « 
the hair-trigger type—sensitive and unfai 


ing. 
The Infallible Watchman 


There are micrometers in machine shof 
that measure sizes down to the ter 
thousandth of an inch. ‘The electron: 
tube does better. No gauge can measur 
powders which consist of particles that ma 
be of microscopic dimensions. But th 
electron tube can. In fact it can measut 
a millionth of an inch. So it is wit 
vapors. If there is only a whiff of an im 
purity, the electron tube will detect : 
and flash a warning red light. Fruit grow 
ers save thousands of dollars annually b 
using electronic imspectors to throw ot 
oranges and pears that are overweight, ur 
derweight or off-color—and all at lightnin. 
speed, 

Most of these sorters are photoelectri 
cells, that is, tubes which change ligt 
into an electric current by which auxiliar 
apparatus can be set in motion. Even be 
fore the war we saw what the photoelectr: 
cell could do in railway stations. Carryin 
a bag with one hand, a suitcase with th 
other we approached a door. As vw 
did so we intercepted a beam of light whic 
fell on a concealed cell. With that inte: 
ception a circuit was completed and ag 
paratus set in motion that obligingly opene 
the door for us. When we passed out c 
the beam the door closed. 

The same principle is applied in sever: 
hundred different ways. If smoke fron 
a chimney is too thick—always a sig 
that fuel is wasted—the beam of light ; 
cut off, whereupon engineers are warne 
that their fires need attention. Anythin 
can be electronically counted—from autc 
mobiles traveling through a tunnel or pas 
a given point on the road to bottles o 
castings on a belt conveyor or printe 
sheets as they come off the press. Th 
thickness of paper as it is formed fron 
pulp on a machine can be thus gauge 
and held constant. Cracks and holes i 
thin sheets can be detected. 2 

Go into any good pharmaceutical labore 
tory and you will see the photoelectri 
cell peering into a solution and telling th 
chemists how much vitamin it contain: 
Go into a tobacco factory and youvwill se 
cells sorting fifteen-cent from ten-cent c¢ 
Go to any plant where powdere 
metals are pressedxand sintered into m: 
chine parts and you will see the cell sor 
ing the particles and counting them at th 
rate of 50,000 a minute. An elaborate ir 
strument of which photoelectric cells ar 
the heart and brain can distinguish ty 
million tints. The best that an artist ca 

(Continued on page 106) 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 
I. A British Plan 


W hat Beveridge Proposes 


An outline of policy and action by which the democracies can outlaw 
unemployment in peacetime, and provide steady jobs and steady markets. 


WO YEARS HAVE PASSED SINCE SIR WILLIAM 
sveridge submitted his notable report on 
cial insurance to the British government. 
this public document, bold and far-reach- 
g though it was, has been accepted in 
s essentials by the Churchill government 
the pattern for reorganizing Britain’s al- 
ady relatively advanced social security 
stem. 
[But as Sir William emphasized in his 
port, the success of the social security 
"ogram depends on the abolition of mass 
1employment. 
m can provide adequately for all the vic- 
ms of social misfortune if the productive 
sources of the country are largely im- 
obilized. Nor can security be regarded 
a satisfactory substitute for jobs. As 
x William puts it in his inimitable phrase- 
logy: 
““Tdileness is not the same as Want, but 
separate evil which men do not escape by 
wing income. They must also have the 
ance of rendering useful service and of 
eling that they are doing so.” 


The Peacetime Problem 


Since the British government did not 
k him to prepare a companion study on 
¢ problems of full employment, Sir Wil- 
um undertook the task on his own re- 
vonsibility. The absence of government 
sistance has naturally restricted the scope 
“his study, but the “policy” for full em- 
oyment which is outlined in his new 
90k* is marked by the same clarity, and 
e same mastery of both details and es- 
ntials which characterized his justly cele- 
‘ated Beveridge Plan. With the result 
at his two studies stand as twin beacons 
all the welter of discussion of postwar 
onomic policy in this country and in 
reat Britain. 
To say that “Full Employment in a 
‘ee Society” is a remarkable book, or even 
1 outstanding one, is an understatement. 
‘hile it may never be a best-seller even 
nong serious books because of its tech- 
cal nature, it is the kind of book that 
ercises tremendous influence on the so- 
al and economic thinking of a generation. 
We are wise in our political decisions, it 
ay have great influence on the recasting 
our economic mechanism so as to elimi- 
te the maladjustments created by our 
odern industrial system. 
The problem of creating an economy that 
if] assure jobs for all is far more com- 


ULI, EMPLOYMENT IN A FREE SOCIETY, 
Sir William Beveridge. Norton. Sour ae 


anc 1945, 


No social insurance sys-. 


MAXWELL S. STEWART 


—By an American authority on employ- 
ment and social insurance. Mr. Stewart 
is editor of the Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
and an associate editor of The Nation. 
He is the author of “Social Security,” 
“America in a World at War,” “Build- 
ing for Peace at Home and Abroad.” 

Survey Graphic readers will recall his 
critique of the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board reports on demobilization 
and social security in our special issue, 
“From War to Work.” 


plicated than that of drawing up a work- 
able program of social security. There is 
little in the peacetime experience of either 
Great Britain or the United States to indi- 
cate that full employment is a practical pos- 
sibility in a free society. 

Since the industrial revolution, both 
countries have always had available, ex- 
cept in time of war, considerably more men 
and women looking for jobs than there 
were jobs to be filled. 

Despite all the furor about eliminating 
unemployment during the past two or three 
decades, the proportion of jobless men’ and 
women has never been higher than in the 
period between World War I and World 
War II. Between 1921 and 1938 the gen- 
eral unemployment rate in Britain aver- 
aged 14.2 percent. In those seventeen years 
there was only one brief period in which it 
fell to less than 10 percent. Furthermore, 
unemployment was much more severe in 
the second postwar decade than in the first, 
and more severe in both than in any cor- 
responding period before World War I. 

American workers were also much more 
severely plagued with joblessness between 
1930 and the outbreak of World War II 


than at any previous time. Substantial re- 


lief was not obtained in either country un- 
ul the rearmament program which pre- 
ceded the war. 

Yet when war comes, unemployment 
rapidly melts away. That has been true 
both in Britain and in the United States, 
true both in World War I and World War 
Il. The contrast between the best peace 
year and a normal war year is startling. 

In 1937, which was Britain’s best year 
between the wars, unemployment was cut 
to approximately 1,500,000. In 1943, the 
number was not more than 100,000. War 
presents rather conclusive evidence that the 
number of jobs in the world is not limited 
—as so many people have believed. De- 
spite the fact that millions of men have 
been taken into the armed forces, the num- 
ber of industrial jobs has increased sub- 
stantially. Thus, it is obvious that the num- 
ber of jobs can be increased whenever the 
government supplies sufficient incentive for 
doing so. Our problem boils down to that 
of finding peacetime incentives which are 
comparable to those afforded by war. 


Wartime Lessons 


Some of the factors which aid in pro- 
viding full employment during a war can- 
not very well be utilized in a peacetime 
program. During war, for instance, the 
individual citizen willingly accepts inter- 
ference with his control over the purse- 
strings. He will permit a much higher 
level of taxation than in peacetime; he will 
put his savings into government bonds; 
permit the government to tell him what 
he can and cannot buy; and even allow 
the government to exercise some compul- 
sion in telling him where and at what 
tasks he should work. Since no one wants 
such controls over his way of life in or- 
dinary times, we must seek a peacetime 
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program for full employment that can op- 
erate without them. 

Certain lessons can, however, be distilled 
from our wartime experience. Chief among 
these is the necessity for setting up a social 
goal that is compelling enough to com- 
mand the support of all groups within the 
community, and seeing that sufficient 
money is spent to attain this goal, subject 
only to the physical limitations imposed by 
shortages of manpower and resources. And 
while it is not thinkable to apply compul- 
sion in getting workers to accept specific 
jobs in peacetime, the government can and 
should insist on the elimination of all 
“featherbedding” and other restrictions on 
the use of manpower. Finally, as Sir 
William reminds us, “war experience con- 
firms the possibility of securing full em- 
ployment by socialization of demand with- 
out socialization of production.” 

Let us examine that phrase. In peace 
or in war, employment depends on spend- 
ing, or what Beveridge prefers to call “out- 
lay.” We shall have full employment only 
if enough is spent to create a demand for 
goods that cannot be satisfied without using 
the whole manpower of the country. So 
far as employment itself is concerned it 
makes no difference whether the increased 
spending comes from private business, in- 
dividual citizens, or the government. Which 
source the money comes from is charged, 
of course, with high political voltage, but 
the government alone is in a position to 
take responsibility for seeing that outlay 
is maintained. No one else has the neces- 
sary power, and bitter. experience over a 
period of many years shows that spending is 
always insufficient unless the government 
takes a hand. Sir William insists that it 
should be just as much the duty of the 
state to protect its citizens against mass 
unemployment, by assuring adequate spend- 
ing, as it is to defend its citizens against 
attack from abroad or robbery and violence 
at home, by the use of army and police. 


The “Human Budget” 


_ To achieve this objective, Sir William 
proposes a new type of budget. This bud- 
get would be based, not upon money, but 
upon available manpower. It would be a 
“human budget.” It would contain esti- 
_ mates of how much, assuming full em- 
ployment, individual citizens could be ex- 
pected to spend in the following year. The 
amount of public outlay that would be 
necessary to maintain full employment 
could then be computed. If this outlay can 
be met within the limits of taxation al- 
ready assumed, well and good. But if the 

_ government is serious about full employ- 


ment, it must be prepared just as in war- 


1e to spend as much over and above its 
eceipts in taxes as\the emergency requires. 
_ As an illustrati ir William prepares 

British budget f an, 1948. Its principal 
ems are: ie i 


ek) Pea: i by, hy 
___ 1, Private consumption outlay; 


ment is urged to in 


6. Balance of payments from abroad; and 


7. A computation of unused resources— 
derived by subtracting the total of 
items 1-6 from the estimated capacity 
output with full employment. 


It is estimated that with full employ- 
ment Britain’s total output in 1948 should 
be approximately 20 percent higher than 
in 1938. This would permit a 19 percent 
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increase in individual consumer spending 
(in contrast to the 21 percent reduction 
which resulted from the war) and a 25 per- 
cent increase in investments. 


Uses of Outlay 


The essence of the Beveridge program is 
to be found, of course, in the things which 
the government undertakes in order to 
increase and maintain spending at a level 
that will provide jobs for all. Everyone 
understands how this is done in time of 
war. But there is profound skepticism in 
conservative circles regarding its possibility 
in peacetime. Beveridge does not rely 
merely on public works, or on a combina- 
tion of public works and relief as did the 
United States in the 1930’s. His program 
is a comprehensive one involving: 

Public spending. for non-marketable 
goods and services, such as roads, schools, 
hospitals, defense, and order; 

Investment in a socialized sector of in- 
dustry, including transport, power and 
either coal or steel; — 

Creation of a National Investment Board 


to provide loans and tax rebates to private — 


investment; 


Encouragement of low prices for essen- - 
tial consumer goods—if necessary, by a 


system of subsidies; 


Increase in private spending by increased 
national income and broadened social se- 


curity provisions. 
_ Among the items 


IRE Saat 


of the events of 


educational system, town and city plannin; 
and, of course, the expanded social securit 
program known popularly as the Beve: 
idge Plan.” 

Some attention, he holds, will also nee 
to be given to the location of industrie 
This is a particularly crucial problem i 
Britain because of overcrowding in an 
around London and the state of the “d 
pressed areas.” A measure of governmenté 
control over industrial shifts he regards ¢ 
an essential part of a full employment prc 
gram. 

Distribution of Labor 


Even more crucial, and more difficult, ; 
the problem of controlling the location « 
labor so that there will not be too man 
workers in some localities, too few in other. 
An analysis of prewar unemployment 1 
Britain shows that while every industry an 
every section of the country had mor 
workers than available jobs, some section 
suffered much more severely than other 
In 1937, for example, the unemploymer 
rate varied from approximately 6 percer 
in the London area to 24 percent in Wale 
and 26 percent in Northern Ireland. 

In a totalitarian state, the task of shif 
ing workers from one area to another pre 
sents no problem. They can be ordered t 
move, regardless of convenience or sent 
ment. But such compulsion is intolerabl 
in a free society. Sir William believe 
however, that some pressure might be use 
to encourage workers to accept jobs awa 
from home. Thus in the case of youn 
workers who have been trained at state e 
pense, he feels that the government woul 
be justified in continuing the wartime r 
quirement of compulsory use of the labc 
exchanges. And he suggests that if th 
government lives up to its responsibility « 
providing enough jobs for all, it would b 
justified in imposing stiff conditions fe 
unemployment benefits on those who ri 
main out of work in one locality for an 
length of time. Beyond this, he sugges 
that the restrictions on employment et 
forced by trade unions and _ profession: 
bodies should be rigorously reviewed 1 
see if they are still applicable under cor 
ditions of full employment. 4 

Of crucial significance to Great Britai 
and of almost as great concern to 
United States are the implications of Be 
eridge’s full employment program as the: 
bear on world trade and prosperity. 
viously, Britain cannot hope to impre 
living conditions and provide jobs for 
of its workers without considerable trac 
with other countries. But this imper 
raises fresh issues of international relati 


~ American Applications — ef 

Many Britishers are fearful of |i 
their economy too closely with that 
United States lest they» suffer a | 
ar = 


a policy 


of full 
States di ) 
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FULL EMPLOYMENT 
Il, American Bill 


From Patchwork to Purpose 


Four ranking senators throw into open discussion the momentous 


issue of where we go after the war—and how we can get started. 


'ITHOUT FANFARE, LAST JANUARY, JAMES 
. Murray of Montana, chairman of the 
tnate Committee on Education and Labor, 
‘troduced the “Full Employment Bill of 
945.” Joined with him as co-authors were: 
Robert F. Wagner, New York, chairman, 
jommittee on Banking and Currency; 
_Elbert D. Thomas, Utah, chairman, Com- 
littee on Military Affairs; and 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Wyoming, chair- 
aan of the recent Temporary National 
conomic Committee. 

Representative Wright Patman, Texas, 
utroduced a companion bill in the House. 

The range of sponsorship is significant; 
ad so was the timing, for that was the 
rst month of a new Congress which, we 
zn hope, will prove the first postwar Con- 
ress. 

Regardless of the vicissitudes it may face 
efore coming to a vote, this bill is central 
) present public concern. Its short confines 
nd simple provisions embrace such vital 
latters as the relationships between in- 
ustry and government; between the Presi- 
ent and the Congress; between the gov- 
rmment and the people. 

At such a juncture, it is good to remem- 
er that democratic states thrive upon the 
asis of agreement about fundamentals. 
‘ven our cherished rights to debate and 
issent—such as freedom of speech, of con- 
science, of assembly—derive from a few 
ccepted propositions written into the Con- 
‘itution. Thus without complete agreement 
bout freedom of speech, no one could 
peak out in disagreement about anything. 

Our economic progress, like our political 
‘eedom, depends in this same way upon 
sconciling the privilege of differing about 
any matters with the capacity to arrive 
eely at an accord about some essentials. 
‘an we say as much for this Full Employ- 
rent Bill—that it stems from heartening 
greement on a few dominant factors to be 
-ckoned with in our industrial affairs? Let 
e cite half a dozen in sequence: 


The Opportunity That Is Ours 


1. Our unrivaled American aptitude for 
chnological advance, spurred on by the 
epression years and since driven harder 
y the impulse of total war, has exceeded 
e most fanciful expectations. Witness 
lagen and Kirkpatrick. In the American 
conomic Review (September 1944) they 
timate that the output per man hour in a 
rouping of basic industries rose from an 
dex of 100 for 1923-25 to 122 for 1929, 
. 167 for 1940. Viewing the marvels of war 


Bes: 
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production, they conclude that the index 
may well go above 232 by 1950. 

The increase has not been so startling 
in other industries or in agriculture. Yet if 
we couple this rising efficiency with reason- 
ably full employment, it has been calculated 
that (at the 1944 price level) the value of 
our annual gross national product, which 
stood at 106 billion dollars in 1929, slumped 
to 76 billion in 1932, and rose to 115 billion 
in 1939—will reach 195 to 200 billion 
dollars by 1950. 

Allowing for increases in population, this 
would mean by 1950 a general output per 
capita more than 50 percent higher than in 
the peak “prosperity” year of 1929. 


2. If we come near this attainable goal, 
we can assure the economic upgrading of 
the average family and at the same time 
preserve individual initiative, unusual re- 
ward for unusual merit, and full incentives 
to legitimate private risk-taking. 

Without making it impossible for any 
to get rich, we can make it unnecessary for 
any to suffer proverty. 


3. These bright prospects have their dis- 


—The general counsel of the National 
Housing Agency is a South Carolinian 
who studied law at Harvard and post- 
graduate economics at Columbia. 

Writing here personally, he has had 
much experience up and down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. Thus, he spent the mid- 
Thirties on Capitol Hill as an assistant 
to Senator Robert F. Wagner, on the 
latter’s great bills on Housing and Labor 
Relations, National Recovery and Social 
Security. Then came five years as deputy 
administrator of the United States (now 
Federal Public) Housing Authority. 

Up to his elbows in war and postwar 
matters in his present post, he was one 
of 35,767 entrants a year ago for the 
“Postwar Employment Awards” offered 
by the Pabst Brewing Co., in celebrating 
its centennial. The judges were Clarence 
Dykstra, Wesley C. Mitchell, Beardsley 
Ruml, and A. F. Whitney. 

Mr. Keyserling’s entry (rated second 
—$10,000) called for an American 
Economic Goal; for concerted policies to 
lift not only production and employ- 
ment, but also standards of living; and 
for a continuing inventory as both yard- 
stick and lever. These concepts he ap- 
plies in appraising “The Full Employ- 
ment Bill of 1945”—S. 380; H.R. 2,202. 


mal counterpoint, if the shortcomings of 


the past pervade the future. So long as our 


economic system retains its brittleness, the 
impact of twenty million veterans and ex- 
war workers looking for postwar jobs will 
deal it a shattering blow. That is, one which 
ultimately might smash us down into a 
depression as much larger than the de- 
pression of the Thirties as our effort in this 
war has been larger than our effort in the 
last war. 


4. Which of these two roads we follow 
will not be left to fate. It will be a man- 
made choice, representing a compound of 
economic policies and programs put into 
effect by industry, agriculture, labor, and 
government. Our future is in their hands 
—or rather, if we will, in our own. 


5. In order that this compound of policies 
and programs achieve optimum results, it 
is essential that industry, agriculture, labor, 
and government work together. 

This imposes a double obligation upon 
the federal government. As itself the largest 
single conditioner of our economy as a 
whole, its actions must be reasonably clear, 
stable, and thought through to their ulti- 
mate implications. It must also take the 
leadership (for no other agency can) in 
bringing its own variegated economic activ- 
ities into harmony (through conference and 
agreement) with those of private enterprise, 
organized labor, and of our state and local 
governments. ‘ 

For each of these performers to take a 
proper part in our national symphony of 


_ productive effort, there must be a score. 


Clearly each of them should play the in- 
strument for which his gifts are greatest; 
yet, if all of them are to keep clear of 
discord, someone must wield a baton. Such 
is the tradition of music; but dictation does 
not fit into the orchestration of democracy. 


6. Hence we must find equivalents for 
score and director if we are to make the 
music we want to hear. We must have a 
unifying American Economic Policy di- 
rected toward a common American Eco- 


‘nomic Goal. (Of these, more later.) 


The Gap Filled by the Bill 
Once we found substantial agreement on 


‘such points as these, it would be a far cry 


from the time when serious men accepted 
literally that the poor should always be with 
us; or shook their heads forlornly at the 
natural and immutable laws of the “dismal 
sciences.” 


FULL EMPLOYMENT IN AMERICA 


SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM WHICH 
WILL PROTECT SEASONAL EMPLOYEES, ETC. 


AA, Bue WORKS; HOUSING & OTHER VITAL 
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But even with consensus about what we 
have and what we need, there would re- 
main one difficulty that has balked us at 
every turn. Aside from our war effort, we 
have not yet arrived at enough fundamental 
agreements—or even the machinery for 
achieving them—with respect to the content 
or the application of an integrated economic 
policy to carry us where we want to go. 

Curiously indeed, in a pragmatic and 
practical people, we have not developed any 
idevice for a continuing inventory of exist- 
ang and largely disjointed public policies 
even to measure whether these are working 
well or badly. 

The Full Employment Bill is designed to 
fill in this gap. It would blend the economic 
programs of private enterprise and public 
lagencies into one American Economic Pol- 
acy headed toward what might be called an 
‘American Economic Goal. No, the bill does 
mot use these terms. The goal stated is 
simply this: 

“,.. the existence at all times of sufficient 
employment opportunities to enable all 
‘Americans who have finished their school- 
jing and who do not have full time house- 
|keeping responsibilities freely to exercise 
.... the right to useful, remunerative, regu- 
ilar and full time employment.” 

But if we broaden this idea of full em- 
jployment to include, also, the best utiliza- 
ition of our natural resources and technical 
skills (this, the bill at least implies) then it 
may be said that it sets forth as our Amer- 
‘ican postwar objective: 

The achievement of the highest levels of 
production and presumably the highest 
standards of living that are within our 
reach. 

A goal of this kind, aside from the means 
of attaining it, would not seem subject to 
much debate. Nor would there seem much 
room for questioning the stated policy of 
the bill that as much of this achievement 
as possible should be through the medium 
of private enterprise and other non-federal 
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undertakings. This course stems soundly 
from Lincoln’s statescraft that 


“Tt is the function of the government to 
do for the people only what they need to 
have done-and cannot do for themselves, 
or cannot do so well, in their separate and 
individual capacities.” 


The Core of the Bill 


The measure, as drafted, rapidly gets 
down to earth in the industrial civilization 
that has sprung up in the United States 
since Lincoln’s time. It designs machinery 
for formulating such an over-all economic 
policy, for gearing it to such an American 
postwar objective, and for consecutively 
evaluating the means used in terms of the 
ends sought. 

Specifically, the bill provides that at the 
beginning of each regular session of Con- 
gress, the President shall transmit a Na- 
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tional Production and Employment Budget. 
This would set forth, in substance, an esti- 
mate of what at the time would constitute 
full employment coupled with an estimate 
of: 

1. How much employment is in prospect 
as the sum total of all private and other 
non-federal undertakings. 

2. How far these undertakings will fall 
short of the yardstick of full employment. 

3. What policies the federal government 
can and should utilize to maximize the 
success of these private and other non- 
federal undertakings in achieving full em- 
ployment; and, as a final supplement, 

4, What programs the federal govern- 
ment itself needs to undertake to assure 
full employment. (Present estimates put 
that at 50 or 60 million jobs.) 

The bill contemplates, also, that the 
President shall from time to time transmit 
to the Congress information and legislative 
recommendations bearing upon this Na- 
tional Production and Employment Budget. 

On the congressional side, the bill would 
establish a Joint Committee on the National 
Production and Employment Budget. This, 
in turn, would be composed of the chair- 
man and ranking minority members of 
the Senate committees on Appropriations, 
Banking and Currency, Education and 
Labor, and Finance, and seven additional 
members of the Senate appointed by the 
President of the Senate. It would include, 
also, the chairmen and ranking minority 
members of the House Committees on Ap- 
propriations, Banking and Currency, Labor, 
and Ways and Means, and seven additional 
members of the House appointed by the 
Speaker. Party representation on the Joint 
Committee would reflect automatically the 
relative membership of the majority and 
minority parties. 

The bill provides further that the Joint 
Committee shall study this new type of 
budget transmitted by the President, and 
by March 1 shall report its findings and 
recommendations to the Senate and the 
House, together with a joint resolution 
setting forth for the ensuing fiscal year a 
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general policy to serve as guide to the com- 
mittees on Capitol Hill dealing with re- 
lated legislation. 


The Place of the Bill in Our Thinking 


It can safely be said that no future his- 
torian will be able to date the decline of 
the Republic from the introduction of this 
bill! It proposes no redistribution of func- 
tions between the Congress and the Presi- 
dent. It fastens upon no single economic 
program or panacea for producing full em- 
ployment, nor does it introduce specific 
economic measures that have not now been 
tried out. It involves neither socialization 
nor nationalization of anything that is 
now privately owned or operated. 

So far as philosophy goes, the bill 
preaches neither the expansion of govern- 
mental functions nor the contraction of 
voluntary initiative. To the contrary, it ex- 
plicitly requires that every effort be made 
to enlarge our system of private enterprise 
as our first and longest front against un- 
employment. 

As a second line of defense, the bill con- 
templates that, by some method, the gov- 
ernment shall provide jobs for those who 
want work when all other methods have 
failed to employ them. But this residual 
responsibility of government by the people, 
for the people, was itself put forward last 
fall with equal fervor by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Thomas E. Dewey. 

What is more—two considerations that 

have not always been uppermost in the 
past—the bill requires that jobs provided 
through direct public action shall be tested 
in terms of their effect upon stimulating 
private enterprise and in terms of the value 
of their end products, 
_ More difficult to allay may be trepidation 
that a thorough-going national policy to 
assure full employment would tend toward 
the spread of bureaucracy, toward public 
control and operation in an ever-increasing 
area of economic activity. 

Wise application of the act would pull 
strongly in exactly the opposite direction. 
Let us suppose, for example, that a National 
Production and Employment Budget had 
been in effect during a period of reasonably 
high employment before 1929. One factor 
entering into that fall’s crisis was the failure 
of mass purchasing power to keep pace 
with productive capacity. Other factors 
were rampant speculation in securities and, 
in reaction to this, the psychology of busi- 
ness fear and contraction which came to a 
head in the stock market crash. 

Under a Nationai Production and Employ- 
ment Budget, depressive tendencies. would 
have been registered through its continuing 
annual inventories—long before the country 
was thrown into the spiral of depression. 

By 1927, the economic brains and re- 
sources of America, could have been mar- 
shaled to exercise a corrective influence all 
along the line. As time wore on, President 
Hoover sensed this, but his plea to stop 
wage cutting went unheeded. 

Concerted advance action throughout the 
highly strategic areas of prices, taxes and 


wages, accompanied by moderate public 


works, would have written a different story 
and gone a long way toward maintaining 


our economy in equilibrium. Much of this 
could have been voluntary; some would 
have required legislation or compulsion. 
Prompt public moves in a limited sphere 
might have averted a major economic 
catastrophe. There would have been no 
occasion for the infinitely more sweeping 
governmental undertakings which the 
actual catastrophe provoked, 

This illustration suggests a variety of 
reasons why such a system for’ budgetary 
production and employment should sim- 
plify and pare down the governmental struc- 
ture. The testing of each separate admin- 
istrative institution in terms of a single 
American Economic Policy would help 
weed out duplication and cross-purposes. A 
constant inventory of economic trends in 
general and of the economic consequences of 
policies already in effect, would encourage 
the stitch in time that saves nine. By 
keeping our economic affairs on an even 
keel, the proliferation of remedial and 
rescue ventures can be avoided. In short, to 
compress these analogies into a rule of 
thumb: 

If the American government, in concert 
with industry, agriculture, and labor, did a 
few things very well, it would become 
unnecessary for it to attempt under duress 
of emergency a great variety of things with 
varying degrees of success. 

Of course, the economic specifics for ef- 
fecting a smooth transition from war to 
peace are very different from those which 
might have averted or have minimized the 
depression of the Thirties. But the Full 
Employment Bill does not involve pre-com- 
mitment to details. As illustrated by the 
accompanying chart (page 96), it presents 
instead a new method for developing sound 
measures to meet current problems in their 
sequence. It has the merit of being oppor- 
tune, without the demerit of resorting 
habitually to improvization to handle a 
crisis. It leaves room for fresh experiment 
without abandoning the hard lessons of 
experience. 


When Things Are Left at Loose Ends 


What, in truth, has our experience taught 
us? By way of illustration, more than half 
a century ago we initiated the anti-trust 
laws. It is not important, here, to appraise 
whether these laws were wise or not. The 
point to be made is that even while Uncle 
Sam was shaking the big stick at the 
trusts, federal tariff and tax policies moved 
in diametrically the opposite direction—to- 
ward encouraging nothing less than large 
scale enterprise and monopoly. Not only 
were these two sets of policies in conflict— 
responsive to different social pressures and 
tuned to tickle different political ears—but 
there was never much meticulous checking 
as to whether they were accomplishing 
clear objectives, however inconsistent these 
might be. 

Moreover, the failure to orientate the 
anti-trust laws themselves to goals for the 
economy as a whole, led inescapably to 
vagaries when we came to apply them. We 
commenced to promote recovery in 1933 
by a virtual suspension of these laws. We 
sought to prevent business recession after 
1937 by reinvigorating them. And we have 
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gone about promoting the war effort in 
some quarters by enforcing anti-trust laws, 
in other quarters by ignoring them. 

In contrast, the series of economic mea- 
sures enacted in 1933 and after represented 
a concerted effort to develop a system of 
interrelated public policies. Nonetheless, it 
has been observed frequently that the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, the two big 
cylinders of the New Deal recovery ma- 
chine, were in some degree incompatible. 

There were three main programs under 
the Recovery Act itseli—one designed to 
strengthen labor through encouragement of 
collective bargaining; another, to strengthen 
trade associations and tending toward re- 
stricted production; and the third, to ex- 
pand production and employment through 
public works. These programs soon became 
conspicuously strange bedfellows. Some of 
the conflicts were smoothed over; none was 
completely rationalized. 

Our need for a unified American Eco- 
nomic Policy is not limited to times of 
stress. Our social security program sprang 
from emergency in the mid-Thirties, but 
in the years since, the program as it has 
developed has exhibited the same need for 
wider unity. Take unemployment compen- 
sation which was advocated along three 
lines: 

To spur managements to concentrate 
upon stabilizing employment; 

To check the spread of unemployment by 
maintaining purchasing power; and 

To provide compensation (not charity) 
for those unemployed. 

These three purposes are not mutually 
exclusive; all of them are worthwhile, but 
the system should delineate paramount and 
secondary objectives and be accompanied by 
some: device for measuring success in 
achieving each of them. 

Collateral effects, also, should be weighed 
—for example, the influence of the payroll 
taxes, imposed by the Social Security Act, 
upon capital investment and consequently 
upon unemployment itself. Further, the re- 
lation of the system to other programs with 
kindred purposes should be explored. For 
example, to other stabilizing programs, 
such as tax incentives or the guaranteed 
purchase of excess products; and to other 
purchasing power programs, such as public 
works, 

This adds up to the conclusion that we 
can have an organic social security policy 
only as part of an American Economic 
Policy. 

The Art of Finding Unity, 

The foregoing is not critical of those who. 
have been responsible for establishing or 
administering separate programs of this 
sort. In the absence of an_all-inglusive 
American Economic Policy, it is hard to 
arrive at a satisfying tax policy, or social 
security policy, or public works policy, or 
labor policy, or banking policy, or foreign 
economic policy. One test of subsidiary ob- 
jectives is to fit. them into the over-all 
objective. We cannot excel in parts until y 
know what the whole job is—and how v 
are getting along with it. 

(Continued on page 106) — 
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What Shall We Do About Germany? 


The answer can be found in the universal ruins of universal 
war.—Not in misleading lessons of history, but in the vast 
revolution in human affairs that has been wrought by science. 


7IRST A WORD ABOUT BRIDGES. EVERY BRIDGE 
‘n France—and I suppose elsewhere in 
continental Europe—which crossed a stream 
bf any size, had a hidden chamber built 
to the arch, the location of which was 
cnown to the engineers of Bridges and 
Highways (Ponts et Chaussées). This 
thamber was so placed that if and when an 
mvading enemy came down the road, a 
ingle charge of explosives could blow up 
the span. 

Although nothing was said about it prior 
0 the Nazi blitz those who lived in any 
rountryside were always aware of this pro- 
mision for their defense, a provision that is 
ultogether real where every stream may be 
t battlefront, and doubly real when neigh- 
poring countries are powerful and aggres- 
sive. 

Can anyone imagine such a bridge built 
over the Wabash? Yet, if our frontiers were 
ike those of the European states and our 
nistory had been as full of recurring wars 
with our neighbors as the long history of 
the European peoples, we should want the 
same kind of protection which they have 
ouilt into not only their bridges, but the 
structure of their political and social life. 

Now as a result of the greatest of all 
mvasions in the most terrible of all wars, 
he European peoples want something bet- 
er than a bridge that can be blown up 
when the enemy approaches. They want 
something better than a Maginot Line of 
Jefense, or even a Siegfried Line on the 
‘rontier. They have learned by tragic ex- 
Nerience that there are no such Lines in 
he sky and that all war from now on is 
Total War, which means infinite disaster 
0 everyone. 

The bridges of the future must, therefore, 
9¢ unlike any of those in the past; because 
he future to which they lead has no parallel 
n history. 


A Twice Told Tale 


The Second World War has shown still 
nore clearly than the First that we are 
urning a great divide in human history. 

The countries of modern Europe, like the 
‘ity states of ancient Greece, have produced 
1 marvelous culture in the midst of a con- 
tant threat of destruction by war. Like 
he ancient Greeks they learned how to 
urn war to their advantage as nation after 
vation rose for a time to supremacy and. 
yy the might of its arms, imposed its will 
1pon others. This story of war has been the 
onstantly recurring theme in the history 
f the European states, as it was for Sparta 
ind even Athens. And the end may be the 
ame. For it is clear to all thoughtful Euro- 
yeans that the culture which they have built 
a x ° 
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BRIDGES TO THE FUTURE 


—Second in a series of articles by the 
historian of World War I, chairman of 
the Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace. 


up in the long course of centuries cannot 
survive another World War, now. that 
modern science has developed its potentiali- 
ties for destruction. 

To put the case in the briefest terms: 
there must either be a new European civil- 
ization, free from war and the threat of it, 
or there will be no European civilization at 
all. It is no flight of the fancy, but sober 
truth, that unless the menace of war can be 
overcome, the Dark Ages will close again 
on the most promising chapter of the his- 
tory of the West. 

Unfortunately, that history throws no 
clear light upon the solution of this greatest 
of all problems. Or, rather, the light it 
throws is utterly misleading, for the climax 
of militarism was apparently the climax of 
culture. The only interval of unity which 
the West enjoyed was under the Roman 
Empire. Peace was secured by ruthless con- 
quest, but was finally lost to the very sol- 
diery which won it. Although within this 
mighty fabric of the ancient world, G~eek 
philosophy and Christian doctrine fornd 
their place in the body of the Roman Law, 
Roman citizenship became less a privilege 
than a burden as bureaucrats took over the 
management of the State, at the behest of 
the Imperator. 

With Freedom gone, the vitality of an- 
tique civilization perished. Finally only a 
hollow shell was left and the barbarians 
roamed through the ancient seats of culture 
almost unopposed. 

Throughout succeeding centuries, how- 
ever, the might of Imperial Rome and the 
splendor of its achievements fastened them- 
selves upon the imagination of the Western 
world. Popes and emperors drew upon the 
prestige of Augustus and Hadrian. Poets 
like Dante and historians like Gibbon and 
Mommsen looked back to the era of the 
Caesars with a nostalgic sense of its great- 
ness. 

It was not until our own day that this 
greatest of all the romances of history was 
analyzed with the cold measurement of ob- 
jective science. Even Mommsen failed to 
appreciate the fact that the ultimate disaster 
was inherent in the structure of the Roman 
State from the start because of the war 
system upon which it was so fargely based. 
The predatory economics of conquest could 
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not, in the very nature of the case, provide 
a lasting basis for wealth or for healthy 
citizenship. 

These facts of history are only now 
emerging in the new status of the social 
and political sciences and no one has yet 
re-written the history of the West to show 
the effect of war upon the processes of 
civilization. 

It was natural, therefore, that the war 
system, as the readiest and most powerful 
solvent of all political and social problems, 
should maintain itself and continue to oper- 
ate in the national state, especially since it 
was by war that the nations of Europe 
overthrew the anarchy of feudalism. The 
fact that law and order grew under the 
supreme war lord, who was the king, gave 
an added legitimacy to sovereignty itself, 
which maintained the right to go to war 
whenever a nation’s interests seemed to 
call for it. 


Roots of Nazi Policy 


My little excursion into Europe’s past leads 
directly into the supreme problem of today 
—that of the elimination of war as an in- 
strument of policy, because the supreme use 
of that instrument by Prussian militarism 
was definitely modeled upon the experience 
of Rome. It was not by chance that, in the 
days of the Prussian liberation after Napo- 
leon, a galaxy of German historians rebuilt 
Roman history and they continued to do so 
through the nineteenth century, a move- 
ment which culminated in Mommsen’s 
masterly survey of Roman history and 
government. ‘This not only strengthened 
the trend towards militarism but also put 
the accent upon loyalty to the State as the 
supreme civic virtue. There was no room 
for democracy in such a history or Weltan- — 
schauung, but a justification for Bismarck 
and von Moltke. 

The roots of Nazi polity are therefore 
deeper than even the history of Prussia it- 
self. They go back through history to the 
beginning of time, for the war system goes 
back that far. Therefore, it is not only the 
history of Nazism and of Prussia which 
must be re-learned, but the history of civil- 
ization itself, with a proper appraisal of the 
evils which war has caused alongside its 
use as a defense against aggression and the 
forces of anarchy. 

Such a re-appraisal of the past would 
have only an academic interest, if it were 
not for the fact that in our own day science 
has changed the nature of war itself. All 
war will be Total War from now on, and 
Total War cannot be waged without mili- 
tarizing the entire society not only of the 
belligerents, but of the onlooking and ap- 


prehensive neutrals, so that it becomes a 
contagion of disaster and not an instrument 
under command. This means that—to re- 
vive a great phrase which President Roose- 
velt first used on October 5, 1937—we must 
insure ourselves against war by quarantin- 
ing the nations which resort to it. 


What We Must Think Through 


This brings us at once from the past of 
Germany to its future. What should we do 
about it? We cannot leave this question to 
be settled by the great Triumvirate whose 
shadow now falls across the German Reich, 
although their decisions will settle many 
aspects of it. In its long reach, it is our 
problem to be thought through by each of 
us, not only because of its absorbing inter- 
est, but because German propaganda will 
be challenging our strength of purpose for 
years to come. They will fall back upon 
history. What have we to fall back upon? 

There can be no doubt about the answer. 
It is to be found not-in the blundering and 
tragic centuries, but in the present and the 
future, in the universal ruins of a universal 
war and in the fact that science, which has 
so greatly changed the nature of warfare, is 
a process which has only just begun and 
is going on forever, increasing its capacity 
by geometric progression. Every invention 
disturbs the existing equilibrium and thus 
calls for new inventions, which the intelli- 
gence of men will continually supply. It is 
in the light of this incredibly vast revolu- 
tion in human affairs that the old argu- 
ments in support. of war become not only 
invalid but well-nigh criminal, because if 
followed through, mankind will have no 
future at all. 

Now how can we educate Germany, 
which has become the fanatic exponent of 
the outworn past, into the new era which 
science has imposed upon us? 

The first step is one on which all agree. 
We must destroy the mock Caesarism that 
has attempted to bestride the world. This 
means not only getting rid of Hitler and 
the minions of his court, but the legions 
which have responded to his command and 
the munition industries which have made 
the Nazi conquests possible. 

The only way to do this is to apply force 
to the uttermost. It is primarily a military 
problem and was treated as such at Yalta. 

The Crimea Agreement reaffirmed the 
three powers’ “inflexible purpose to destroy 
German militarism and Nazism and to 
insure that Germany would never again 
be able to disturb the peace of the world. 
. . . It is not our purpose to destroy the 
people of Germany...” 

The destruction of German militarism 
does not deny the German people a place 
in the sun. They are only to be denied 
other peoples’ plates in the sun. It 
would, in my opinion, be a grave blunder 
if the peace settlement were to result in 
placing great sections of the German popu- 
lation under foreign rule; and it would be 
only a degree less dangerous for it to 
result in the parceling up of Germany into 
separate German states. German economic 
life could not be prosperous if these political 
units were barred trom tree economic inter- 
course with each other; and if they were 
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free to deal with each other as they are 
today, the different sections of Germany 
would then find an easy pathway to a re- 
covery of their unity by a process which 
would find no little outside support. 

But if the parcelization of Germany must 
be avoided, how can we make sure that 
nation will mot turn all its energy to secur- 
ing revenge in a Third World War? This 
is a question to which no one can have the 
final answer. But at least the program in- 
volves one major policy affecting us. 


Our Object Lesson 


International trade must become as free 
as possible so that Germany cannot renew 
its economic imperialism over those nations 
which are least able to defend themselves 
economically. Here we come at once upon 
a definite shaping of American policy. For 
a few years after this war—and for a few 
years only—we shall be immensely power- 
ful in the economic sphere. If we use that 
power farsightedly it can be a major 
weapon against the revival of German mili- 
tarism, or for that matter against any other 
attack on the liberties of free nations. 

We should build upon Cordell Hull’s bi- 
lateral agreements for the reduction of trade 
barriers so as to transform them into a 
multi-lateral plan. We should do this any- 
way without regard to what takes place in 
Germany, for the sake of our own indus- 
tries and the vast, inescapable problem of 
postwar employment. It is, of course, pos- 
sible that we may not be wise enough to do 
the right thing because vested interests may 
block our path and distort our vision. But 
it is only in a world of economic prosperity 
that we can hope to build the structure of 
an enduring peace. 

I have not said anything about the re- 
education of the German mind through 
schools and colleges. There are those among 
us who seem to think that it will be our 
duty to engage in an evangelistic crusade 
over a beaten people. Surely we know 
enough about human nature to realize how 
utterly mistaken it would be for prophets 
of freedom to preach their gospel to the 
closed ears of a generation bitterly resentful 
of defeat. 

Our way to reach that generation is a 
much more practical one. Utter defeat must 
be registered in provisions for war pre- 
vention, so that the means for resort to war 
will no longer be at hand. Then the bene- 
fits of peace must be made apparent by 
sound economic and social measures. Words 
will not suffice, nor idle promises. We shall 
have to show that this program is not 
make-believe, but that nations reared under 
freedom are more powerful in war and 
happier in peace than those whose minds 
are trained to slavery. The object lesson 
is the one lesson which will be effective. 

At the Crimea conference important de- 
cisions were taken as to the treatment of 
Germany. While rejoicing that the three 
powers are in agreement on such treatment, 
we must not forget that the small states, 
many of which are Germany’s immediate 
neighbors, have all equally vital interest 
in such a settlement and less of a chance to 
enforce their will. They, too, should be 
consulted, both as to the treatment of 
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Germany and in the planning of their own 
future. And this step should be taken at 
the earliest possible date. _ 

It is true that a state of emergency will 
exist for some time to come which will call 
for local action in redress of grievances and 
limited areas of international action. But 
these plans must be made and carried out 
with due regard to the ultimate realiza- 
tion of that world organization to maintain 
peace and security which was agreed upon 
by the four Great Powers of the United 
Nations at Moscow and given further form 
and reality at Dumbarton Oaks. 


The Big Three—and France 


It is doubly important that this planning 
for the future should now be shared by 
nations other than the three Great Powers 
which have led hitherto. 

It should not be forgotten, although it is 
easy for us to do so, that none of these 
three belongs to Continental Europe in the 
strict sense of that term. 

Britain has until now been cut off from 
Europe by more than the Channel; its tra- 
ditional policy of the balance of power rests 
upon a conception of Britain watching the 
drama of continental politics, deeply inter- 
ested but still a spectator. 

Russia has only recently come within the 
circle of continental politics; and, since it 
undertook its great experiment of com- 
munism, it has held off and been held off 
almost-as though it did not belong in the 
state system of today. 5 

As for the United States, we are suffici- 
ently foreign to the whole European scene 
to be regarded only as crusaders in times of 
crisis and not permanent members of the 
community. 

The first step in the rectification of this 
situation is the recognition of the role of 
France, both on its own behalf and on be- 
half of other continental countries which 
still look to it as the outstanding exponent 
of freedom and democracy. The Third 
Republic’ may have been weak and its pol- 
itics corrupt, but it at least was a champion 
of the forces against the Nazis. Belgium, 
The Netherlands, Norway and other coun- 
tries have each earned the right to stand 
alongside the Great Powers in the United 
Nations. They will add strength to the 
organization and save it from bearing even 
a semblance of a Holy Alliance. 

The sooner this organization takes shape, 
the clearer will be our policies with refer- 
ence to Germany. Already the need for 
clarification is evident in the immediate 
matter of the punishment of war criminals. 
We cannot expect all the countries to see 
alike in questions like this, nor will they 
agree as to the degree to which they will 
want to have Germany undo some of the 
damage it has done. But the way tb avoid 
misunderstanding is to: prevent it from the 
beginning. That means organizing now. _ 

A start has already been made. An 
agreement has been reached for periodic 
meetings of the foreign ministers of the 
Great Powers to deal with current prob 
lems. And the calling of the San Fran 
cisco conference would indicate that th 
United Nations Organization may be s 
up very quickly, ie 
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Statesmen Discover Medical Care 


YN THE EIGHTEENTH OF JANUARY THE ES- 
ute of the late Edsel Ford—four acres 
weeping down to the Detroit River two 
ad a half miles from the center of the 
'ty—was overrun by auto workers. They 
rere not trespassers. They owned it. Their 
nion had bought it for a health center. 

In the mansion where the grandchildren 
— Henry Ford once played, X-ray appara- 
1s, laboratory benches, examining tables 
ad medical record files stood ready for 
rork. At the dedication of this Health 
istitute the chief speaker was the Sur- 
con-General of the United States Public 
fealth Service. The family of Henry 
ord has not “moved from shirtsleeves to 
urtsleeves in three generations,” but in 
uuch less than that time its employes have 
‘ken long steps from hired help towards 
‘Ifdetermination. The Health Institute 
part of that self-expression, based upon 
ue understanding that the people’s health 
uay be achieved by the people themselves 
y organized as well as individual action. 
This diagnostic clinic has been recognized 
; a community service. The Detroit War 
hest has given $40,000 for its educational 
ad psychiatric work which will reach 
yond the automobile workers them- 
‘Ives. The federal government has recog- 
ized its significance through the Public 
[ealth Service, three members of whose 
aff are on the Institute’s medical council. 
Dr. Thomas Parran took the occasion 
> the dedication to offer the most com- 
-ehensive national health program which 
xe U. S. Public Health Service has yet 
resented. He stated objectives, not a 
heme of legislation or administration, but 
ven the brief quotation [see box on page 
)2] makes clear that in scope and aims 
is program goes beyond the Wagner- 
furray-Dingell bill of 1943 and may cor- 
‘spond more closely to what rumor sug- 
ests the 1945 bill will contain. 

At the time of the National Health Con- 
rence in 1938, the program of the U. S. 
ublic Health Service covered hardly half 
is ground. During the same period, the 
merican Public Health Association has 
ade similar progress. 


Signs of the Times 


Paralleling these advances of the profes- 
onals are recent significant utterances of 
iblic officials and of candidates for elec- 
ve office. President Roosevelt, in his list 
' “basic freedoms” put before the nation 
year ago, included “adequate medical care 
. . and the right to achieve and enjoy 
sod health.” Early in the 1944 campaign, 
Tendell Willkie declared: “Complete medi- 
| care should be available to all... . In 
y program .. . the value of the prac- 
ing physician’s relationship to his patient 
ust be recognized. Adequate provision 
ust be made for building hospital facili- 
So. [and] for research and medical 
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HEALTH—TODAY & TOMORROW 


—Second in the series by the chairman 
of the committee on Kesearch in Medical 
Economics, and associate editor of Sur- 


vey Graphic. 


education.” Thomas E. Dewey was even 
more specific in advocating public action 


,to extend medical care and to forestall 


“socialized medicine.” 

Henry A. Wallace picked up the Presi- 
dent’s “Economic Bill of Rights” and blue- 
printed each of its eight planks in his 
statement to the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee. He said of medical care: 

“Your federal and state governments have 
just as much responsibility for the health 
of their people as they have for providing 
them with education and police and fire 
protection. .. . We must see that medical 
attention is available to all the people. But 
this health program must be achieved in 
the American way. Every person should 
have the right to go to the doctor and 
hospital of their own choosing. The federal 
and state governments should work hand 
in hand in making health insurance an 
integral part of our social security program 
just as old age and unemployment benefits 
are today. We need more hospitals and 
doctors. We should make sure that such 
facilities are available.... We must not be 
content to provide medical attention for 
people after they become sick. . . . The 
government should appropriate needed 
funds to finance . . . medical research in 
private and public institutions.” 

The recent “Interim Report” of Senator 
Claude Pepper’s Subcommittee on Wartime 
Health and Education presented many of 
the nation’s unmet medical needs forcibly: 
“The quality of American medicine at its 
best is very high. Unfortunately, American 
medicine at its best reaches only a rela- 
tively small part of the population.” The 
committee’s program is very similar to Dr. 
Parran’s, except that national health in- 
surance is balanced against voluntary plans, 
the committee not passing judgment. 


Conservative’s Progress 


“The Supreme Court follows the election 
returns,” said Mr. Dooley long ago. These 
pronouncements of men who must watch 
the trends of popular sentiment confirm 
the opinion polls to the effect that a great 
many Americans now want ways of getting 
good medical care more readily and of pay- 
ing for it more easily. It seems likely, 
however; that a great many Americans 
have not yet decided just what these new 
ways of getting and paying for medical 


care should be. 


‘How rapidly will public opinion crystal- 
lize on this point? The answer depends 


on the amount of attention that is focused 
on the subject during the next year or two, 
amid the urgent issues of the war, the 
peace, and postwar employment. 

In California, a generation of experience 
with voluntary health insurance has 
brought the issue to a more advanced 
front. Before the legislature had adjourned 
for its regular February recess, three im- 
portant medical bills had been introduced: 
Governor Warren’s bill for compulsory 
health insurance; organized labor’s bill 
for compulsory health insurance; and the 
California Medical Association’s bill for 
state-aided voluntary health insurance. 

The medical conservatives have moved 
forward too. Not long ago, Time remarked 
[Dec. 11, *44, p. 70] that the AMA’s pro- 
gram of voluntary group health insurance, 
“according to some critical observers 
brought the organization up to twenty 
years behind the times.” Datelines are 
invidious. It was truly an important event 
in the history of medical care in this 
country when about five years ago some 
state medical societies began to sponsor even 
limited health insurance plans. During the 
last two years when statesmen have been 
discovering medical care as a public issue, 
even the munificently financed National 
Physicians Committee which spearheaded 
the drive to kill the 1943 Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill has found it necessary to say 
more than just “No.” Nowadays it says, 
“No, but—.” 


Commercial Cash Indemnity Plans 


Look at the other box on page 102, 
quoted from a letter sent last December 
to most doctors in the United States. The 
National Physicians Committee describes it- 
self calmly as “a non-political, non-profit 
organization for maintaining ethical and 
scientific standards and extending medical 
service to all the people.” It has the of- 
ficial endorsement of the AMA. 

Observe how the committee shouts a 
forcible “No” to compulsory health insur- 
ance; says “Yes” quietly to five kinds of 
voluntary health insurance; and _ plugs 
mightily for the last-named kind in which 
insurance companies just pay cash benefits 
for hospitalization and surgery. The com- 
mittee is now trying to enlist all general 
practitioners to help persuade employers to 
give insurance companies a good slice of a 
billion-dollar business and thus assure part 
of surgical and hospital fees while happily 
leaving surgeons still free to charge pa- 
tients what the traffic will bear. 

Appreciate, if you please, where this 
commercial cash indemnity program takes 
us. Insurance companies offer these poli- 
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pendents of employes are not covered. 
Twenty-five percent of the premium dol- 
lar goes for administrative costs. 

These policies provide neither patient nor 
doctor with incentive for the early, prompt 
treatment of sickness, nor for other forms 
of prevention. “With the growth in the 
powers of medicine to prevent and control 
disease,” says the Health Program Con- 
ference Report [see “Health for the Na- 
tion, Survey Graphic, December 1944], 
“a program dealing mainly with serious 
or ‘catastrophic’ illness is insufficient medi- 
cally and uneconomical financially.” 


Fee-for-Service Payment 


From the standpoint of their designers, 
however, the commercial cash indemnity 
plans have the great advantage of mov- 
ing the least possible distance away from 
the traditional mode of individual private 
practice. The health insurance plans now 
sponsored by medical societies go a little 
further, since some of them assure service 
instead of providing just cash indemnity, 
and they are open to families as well as 
to employes. The service, however, is only 
for surgical and obstetrical cases in hos- 
pitals, and the doctors must be paid fees 
according to an established table. Senator 
Pepper’s subcommittee is quotable here: 

“Evidence . . . leads the subcommittee to 
conclude that the ‘pay-as-you-go’ or fee- 
for-service system, which is now the pre- 
dominant method of payment for medical 
services, is not well suited to the needs 
of most people or to the widest possible 
distribution of high quality medical care. 
It tends to keep people away from the doc- 

_tor until illness has reached a stage where 
treatment is likely to be prolonged and 
medical bills large. It deters patients from 
seeking services which are sometimes es- 
sential, such as specialist care, laboratory 
and X-ray examinations, and_hospitaliza- 
tion. Individuals with low incomes, whose 
need is greatest, are most likely to postpone 


“Steps which should be taken toward a 
comprehensive national health program: 


1. We should find the means to finance 
the costs of medical care for every indi- 
vidual—through tax-supported programs, 
health insurance, or a combination of both. 


2, Tax funds should be made available 
through grants-in-aid to the states for the 
construction of hospitals and health centers. 


3. To insure adequate numbers of health 
and medical personnel, tax funds should 
be made available for the expansion of 
professional education. 


4. We should provide for the application 
of all the knowledge we have to prevent 
disease—through full time public health 
departments in every part of the country 
and the addition of such services as indus- 
trial hygiene, public health nursing, chil- 


or forego diagnosis and treatment.” 

These disadvantages are increased when 
fee-for-service payment is carried over into 
an insurance plan. When the doctor is 
paid a fee for each service—whether two 
or three dollars for an office visit or sev- 
eral hundred dollars for a major operation 
—and when the fee doesn’t come directly 
from the patient but from an insurance 
fund, then all economic barriers are re- 
moved to over-use or misuse of services by 
patients or doctors. Careful record-keeping 
is necessary and, if abuse is to be prevented, 
there must be an amount of professional 
and financial supervision which is costly 
and which is resented by the doctors— 
so much so in fact that plans controlled 
by medical societies will not maintain it. 
Furthermore, the fee schedules have usu- 
ally been such that—modest calculations 
show—if the doctors were kept busy full 


“If state medicine is to be avoided; if 
the ‘political control’ of the distribution of 
medical care is to be prevented; if the 
independence of the medical profession is 
to be preserved, the needs of the people 
must be met. ... 

“The task is of such size that meeting 
the need will tax to maximum capacity all 
agencies and institutions now providing or 
that can be created to provide measures 
of relief. These include: 


a. Physician-sponsored prepayment med- 
ical care programs; 

b. Blue Cross Hospitalization Plans; 

c. Independent physician groups furn- 
hinges ideal tertioc: pase 

d. Industrial or business concerns pro- 
viding medical care for workers; 

e. Employer-employe Group Insurance 
Programs, 


a estimated that to meet the actual peas 
t premium payments in excess of one 
billion dollars Set gall 


National Health Program of the “National Physicians 


Committee for the Extension of Medical Service” 


y will be entailed, ... 


“The report, ‘Opportunity for Private 
Enterprise’ [a 48-page brochure on ‘Em- 
ployer-Employe Group Insurance Pro- 
grams’}, was not designed for physician 
consumption. It is hoped—expected—that 
you will read it; that you will hand it to 
i it with—an employer who to- 
morrow . will be confronted with the 
necessity of finding a solution to the prob- 
lem of the demand on the part of workers 
for a greater degree of security. 
“Intelligent use of the report by 50,000 
physicians will go far toward stimulating 
business institutions to provide adequate 
protection for fifty million workers. . . . 
Your cooperation is needed and is solicited 
to aid in this gigantic task. .. . 


“For the twelve months ending October 
31, 1944: Income (all sources)—$263,- 
644.40. Expenditures (current) — $223,- 
176.48. Estimated essential minimum ex- 
penditures for continuing the work and 
intensifying efforts during the next twelve | 
months will necessitate revenues of 
$530,000.” ——- 
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National Health Program of Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon- 
General of the U. S. Public Health Service 


dren’s dentistry, mental hygiene, and nutri- 
tion, 

5. The nation should continue to support 
and encourage both public and private 


research in the medical sciences through 
grants-in-aid to qualified institutions. 


6. We should meet the present deficiencies 
in the nation’s sanitary facilities through 
the construction of public water supplies, 
sewerage systems, and the like. 


We cannot attain these goals by talking 
about them. Their attainment must be 
planned for and organized, . . . Any nat- 
ional health plan in a democracy must 
consider all needs; draw upon all resources; 
weigh limitations; accept risks, The vast 
accomplishments of this nation in war have 
taught us that we possess the physical re- 
sources, the brains, and the manpower, 
to attain the purposes of peace .. . through 
the democratic process.” 


time treating patients at these rates, their 
incomes would be multiplied two- to four- 


fold. 
The People’s Choice 


In California, this method of payment 
is now a legislative issue. Governor War- 
ren came out for compulsory health in- 
surance in the face of the State Medical 
Society’s flat condemnation, but he threw 
a sop to the society by commending the 
fee-for-service method of payment and his 
bill requires it. Perhaps he does not ap- 
preciate the implications of his position on 
this point. Informed persons within ‘the 
state, including medical leaders in the Cal- 
ifornia Physicians Service, know that the 
abuses and the high cost of fee-for-service 
payment would very likely make any state- 
wide plan unworkable. 

The other bill, backed by the AFL and 
the CIO, prescribes the capitation method 
of payment for general practitioners. Under 
capitation, the general practitioner would 
be paid an agreed amount per month or 
year for each person who chooses him as 
regular physician. Specialists would be paid 
on a fee basis. California may thresh out 
its answers soon, in public and private hear- 
ings. Capitation payment is only one par- 
tial answer—group practice with salaried 
physicians is another. 

These events go to show that when states- 
men take up health insurance they ought 
to know something of the inside as well as 
of the outside of the issue they are grasping. 

And here the professionals must come in 
again, but which professionals? “Profes- 
sional” here covers both laymen ant phys- 
Iclans; and among physicians it includes 
men and agencies within and without “or- 
ganized medicine. Scan again the two 
boxes, and ask: _ . il 

In which box had the American ‘bua 
better be? : 

And toward which program should 
medical profession itself head, consi 
with the ideals which it cherishes 
which the American people respect? 


LETTERS AND LIFE 


Education in a Complex World 


iE DEBATE OVER EDUCATION HAS BROUGHT 
th intense partisan argument, especially 
the side of the academicians, but we 
ve yet to find a defender of the pro- 
essive methods who does not wish to 
ork with some of the tools the academi- 
ins use, 

On the side of the more reasonable com- 
entators is Jacques Barzun, associate pro- 
ssor of history at Columbia University. 
is imterests also embrace social phe- 
mena and his spirited essays and articles 
rmit the public a glimpse of what agitates 
e schoolmen. This is especially true of his 
w book, “Teacher in America” (Little, 
‘own; $3), a collection of papers on the 
ms, ambitions and anxieties of American 
achers. It demonstrates how well equipped 
r. Barzun is to bridge the gap between 
¢ public and the teacher and thus carry 
€ arguments over methods direct from the 
vard room to the rest of us. 


Scientific Knowledge Not Enough 


The bitter debate over education has been 
tensified by the world war. Teachers con- 
der themselves responsible for the training 
youth, and in wondering why a reason- 
le world had to resort to killing they 
ive blamed themselves; a large group has 
-clared that the teaching of moral respon- 
pility has lapsed. It is reasonable to as- 
me that human beings were just as mean 
id intractable, in war and in peace, when 
¢ schools taught little or no science. But 
¢ attitude of teachers toward their own 
sponsibility is not to be criticized on that 
count. 
[Even Mr. Barzun feels that scientific 
nowledge is not enough, that “the creation 
a large, powerful, and complacent class 


college-trained uneducated men at the 


try heart of our industrial and political 
stem” is dangerous. He thinks that “one 
the conditions that made possible the 
resent folly in Germany was the split 
mong three groups: the technicians, the 
‘izens, and the irresponsible rabble.” And 
’ describing the professional army caste as 
athinking technicians, so deeply concerned 
i their own work that they will obey 
y group that hires them, he shows how 
rabble and the technicians can over- 
Im the citizens. The need, then, is in- 
rmed citizens. 
But in a democracy the technicians and 
e citizens overlap and the only remedy 
to make the men of. science as morally 
ponsible for what they do as anyone 
e. Mr. Barzun sees the problem clearly— 
‘eater attention to the humanities, in spite 
‘our specialized technical training, and 
me form of schooling that will develop 
merely competent workers and execu- 
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tives but leaders of mien—those who look 
beyond the aims of their own profession to 
the objectives of mankind. 


The Place of the Humanities 


Discussion of these problems can go on 
for weeks, even if only in general terms, 
and when we come to specific courses we 
are in danger of being bogged down com- 
pletely. Mr. Barzun gives us an outline of 
the teacher’s dilemma—how can the hu- 
manities be introduced in scientific curricula 
and to what good purpose? He puts the 
object of college teaching into a paragraph: 

“What are the broad divisions of thought 
and action in the world? There are three 
and only three: we live in a world saturated 
with science, in a world beset by political 
and economic problems, in a world that 
mirrors its life in literature, philosophy, re- 
ligion, and the fine arts. In all reason, a 
college can but follow this threefold pattern. 
To this extent the problem of ‘What shall 
we teach?’ is non-existent. This is what we 
must teach.” 

Mr. Barzun’s discussion of the place of 
the “great books” in education is welcome, 
for he is himself a bookman of fine dis- 
crimination and judgment, familiar with 
the old and the new. The great books have 
become footballs in the academic debate; 
they have been overemphasized as guides to 
life and learning, and social scientists have 
become bewildered by the contention that 
they hold all we need to know. 

Great books in education stem from the 
original course called General Honors Read- 
ings begun by John Erskine at Columbia in 
1919 with a list of fifty-three great classics. 
It drew on the help of eight instructors, 
among whom were Mark.Van Doren and 
Mortimer Adler, today among the chief 
spokesmen for the great books curriculum. 
The Erskine“course is now called Colloqui- 
um on Great Books and is still taught most 
successfully, with engineers and mathemati- 
cians eager to join in the discussions; and, 
as Mr. Barzun expresses it in his lighter 
vein: “Future doctors seem to favor it 
especially, thinking perhaps that bedside 
books go with the bedside manner.” 

‘The use of the books at Chicago and St. 
John’s is a variation, “an overreach, an ex- 
cessive stretching of Erskine’s excellent 
scheme,” Mr. Barzun says. He adds: “It is 
a return to the practice used when the 
ancient classics served to introduce men to 


their own culture. This is no longer possible _ 


because modern culture has become special- 
ized and each specialty, even when broadly 
conceived, requires the direct study of its 
current output.” To put it concretely, St. 
John’s offers six historians—Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Plutarch, Tacitus, Vico, and 


Gibbon. Mr. Barzun knows their value but 
can hardly agree that they will give the 
student “a coherent idea of modern his- 
tory.” 

When Mr. Barzun turns from teachers 
to the public he is puzzled. He sees a 
nation stuffing itself with facts and, while 
our zeal for acquiring and storing facts 
seems to him praiseworthy, he fears that it 
is not used intelligently. The public envies 
men who can cite a lot of facts, but suspects 
men who deal in ideas. He makes a point 
when he says that even our best-selling non- 
fiction books are sometimes little more than 
compilations of newspaper clippings sea- 
soned with backstairs gossip—and of that 
it is easy to find evidence. 


Our Passion for Facts 


He says: “Summaries there may be, but 
no principles. For publishing experience 
does show that faced with an idea, no mat- 
ter how simply expressed or illustrated, the 
layman is shocked into resistance. : 
Whereas the brain trust was a joke before 
anyone knew the men who belonged to it, 
the country has again and again given itself 
over to factual pedantry with great enthusi- 
asm and no sense of ridicule.” 

This leads Mr. Barzun to deal ironically 
with “fact-finding.” He criticizes “hundreds 
of study groups and fact-finding commis- 
sions, public or private [that] give their 
members in this way the pleasant illusion 
of being practical scholars and social scien- 
tists.” Possibly many of these labors do little 
more than place “another layer of paper 
wadding between us and the horrors of 
life.’ They are fair game for the teacher’s 
comment, yet their mutiplication is evidence 
of a serious mood and an earnest intention. 

No doubt there is dead timber in many 
a commission, but the number of partici- 
pants who do this hard work to amuse 
themselves must be few. Perhaps they are 
pseudo-scientific; not all of their members 
are trained investigators. But as the public 
is drawn in, interest in something more 
than mere facts spreads incontestably. 

My father’s generation often spoke of the 
well-informed man, meaning a man fam- 
iliar with matters outside his professional 
or business interests. This term has fallen 
into disuse in company with that of the 
self-made man. There are no longer any 
self-made men because no one is supposed 
to make his way without the benefit of 
schooling. The well-informed man died of 
competition; when all men know every- 
thing no man is wiser than another. 

Thousands now know facts and thous- 
ands of others are deluged by them when- 
ever they turn a dial. It is true that some 
of these relate to war activities, to the ton- 
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nage of ships sunk, shells fired and w 
names of localities that none but a cross- 
word puzzle addict would ever dig out of 
the gazetteer but for the march of armies. 

A great many citizens are so filled with 
facts that they are like those Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, the Autocrat, was talking 
about when Mr. Barzun overheard him: 
“The men of facts wait their turn in grim 
silence, with that slight tension about the 
nostrils which the consciousness of carrying 
a settler in the form of a fact or a revolver 
gives the individual thus armed.” That 
must have been written nearly a century 
ago, when the habit of absorbing facts was 
by.no means as widely spread as now. But 
even then some Americans—New Eng- 
landers no doubt—enjoyed bragging about 
ship tonnage, distances between cities, and 
population growth. 


Shall we despise this interest in informa- 
tion? It offers more promise of a response 
than the empty mind. It is true that the 
masses do not embrace books of ideas with 
the fervor with which they welcome new 
movies, yet publishers have been known to 
make a fair profit out of such books. If 
ideas are unwelcome, then why do so many 
Americans cling to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of this republic, many of them difh- 
cult to apply in modern life; why are so 
many familiar with the theories of Karl 
Marx? 


Mr. Barzun, however, is not against in- 
formation or its accumulation; he is inter- 
ested in its proper use and in that, he 
thinks, we fail. We do not think deeply 
about the things we know as facts. We do 
not go behind the stereotypes we accept. 


I do not believe that there is as much 


“mental cowardice” as Mr. Barzun suspects. | 


Thinking does require an effort, and most 
of mankind would rather act than think— 
the war, after all, is an attempt to settle by 
action what could not be settled by think- 
ing. But the proportion of people stirred 
into thinking by the world’s ills must have 
increased tremendously in the dark days 
since 1939. We cannot expect the whole 
public to become expert in this any more 
than Mr. Barzun can expect all students to 
graduate with the highest honors. Let us 
agree with him that our need is leadership, 
and there we come back to the problem 
that he also recognizes in the schools. 


OMNIPOTENT GOVERNMENT, by Lud- 

wig von Mises. Yale University Press. $3.75. 
“ECONOMIC FREEDOM AIMS AT THE ESTAB- 
lishment and preservation of the system of 
market economy based on private owner- 
ship of the means of production and free 
enterprise. It aims at free competition and 
at the sovereignty of the consumer. . . . 
True liberals are Opposed to all endeavors 
to institute government control for the 
operation of an unhampered market econ- 
omy.” ~~ 

Thus Professor von Mises in his preface. 

“All the oratory of the advocates of gov- 
ernment omnipotence cannot annul the 
fact that there is but one system that makes 
for durable peace: a free market economy. 
Government control leads to economic na- 
tionalism and thus results in conflict.” 


‘ 
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Thus Professor von Mises in his con- 
clusion. 

In all the pages between, the changes 
are rung on this theme and on its ramifi- 
cations in respect to ideas of nationalism, 
the rise of Nazism, the role of Russia, and 
the future of planning in Western civiliza- 
tion. One gathers that the world is going 
inexorably to the dogs. 

The influences which are rampant are 
all in the wrong direction—namely toward 
a more conscious social control of economic 
forces. Something called a “perfect capital- 
ism,” albeit “hitherto never and nowhere 
completely tried or achieved,” is the only 
assurance of durable peace. 

The publisher says on the jacket of the 
book: “It is probably the most momentous 
and challenging criticism that has been 
made of the current social and economic 
doctrines that threaten democracy every- 
where.” Such a judgment seems to me 
somewhat too fulsome, to put it mildly. 

Essentially the book is the product of a 
mind that turns with nostalgia to the for- 
mulas of the past, that puts a low value 
on the capacities of the human self, that 
sees the complexities of the future with 
foreboding and with panic at the challenge 
presented to men’s constructive imagination 
by the creative tasks ahead. 


It is the book of a mind that says: Be- 
cause these problems have not been solved 
by any methods thus far brought forward, 
it is better to approach their solutions in 
terms of old approaches than even to admit 
the possibility that men may be able to 
create better for themselves. It is in this 
sense that the study is at bottom the 
product of a mind tainted with futilitar- 
ianism under the guise of being economic- 
ally realistic. 


Editor of economic books 
Harper & Brothers 
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PROBLEMS OF PEACE 


NEW PERSPECTIVES ON PEACE, edited 
by George B. deHuszar. University of 
Chicago Press. $2.50. 


THE SINEWS OF PEACE, by Herbert Feis. 
Harper. $2.50. 

THESE TWO SMALL BUT IMPORTANT BOOKS, 

which complement one another, reach be- 

yond the traditional and narrow conception 

of the problem of~peace. Together they 

show how many-sided must be the ap- 


“proach to the solution of this, the world’s 


most urgent and most difficult task. 


“New Perspectives on Peace” is made up 
of eleven chapters—each chapter on a 
specific problem—by distinguished authori- 
ties in various fields, with an introductory 
summary by the editor entitled “The Prob- 
lems in Perspective.’ The writers ar 
members of the faculty of the University 
of Chicago where their analyses were 
originally delivered as lectures. The geo- 
graphical problem is discussed by Professor 
Colby, the historical by Professor Craven, 
the ethnological by Professor Redfield, the 
economic by Professor Viner, the socio- 
logical by Professor Ogburn, the legal by 
Professor Wright, the educational by Pro- 
fessor Havighurst, the psychological by 
. “RY ir 
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Professor Slight, the philosophic by Pro 
fessor McKeon, and the religious by Pro 
fessor Adams. 
The general tone of the book, searchingly 
unconventional, is illustrated by the follow 
ing sentences from the editor's introduction: 
“The sterility of thinking about peace 1: 
deplorable. One of the reasons why ade 
quate methods have not been devised i: 
that many of the-people who concern them 
selves with peace lack the necessary back 
ground for realistic thinking on the subject 
... Even the most effective peace organiza. 
tions do not have a membership sufficiently 
varied in training to cover the problem of 
peace completely. . . . In the peace move: 
ment as a whole, there appear very few 
persons with a background in sociology. 
psychology or anthropology. . . . The sec 
ond reason for the sterility of thinking 
about peace is that it reflects the rudimen. 
tary stage of the study of international 


relations . . . which today resembles politi- 
cal science half a century ago... . It 1s 
mostly juristic and historical. . . . In order 


to put international relations on a scientific 
basis it is necessary to liberate it from 
juristic influence. ... We need a systematic 
approach considering the problem of peace 
in its entirety and integrating the various 
aspects of the problem.” 

The book is a helpful introduction to 
those who are willing to go beyond their 
habitual thinking about peace and war. 


Mr. FeEIs, WHO ALWAYS WRITES WITH CLAR- 
ity and grace, has given in “The Sinews 
of Peace” a layman’s guide through the 
maze of issues which are pressing for de- 
cisions in the field of international economic 
affairs. He enables readers to understand 
better those involved transactions in which 
our citizens and government carry on with 
other peoples and governments—financial, 
investment, trade, and the exchange of 
foodstuffs and other raw materials. His 
brief chapters make clearer than I have seen 
stated elsewhere the Bretton Woods plans 
for an International Monetary Fund and 
the proposal for an International Invest- 


ment Bank. 


J 


Mr. Feis does not write of our economic 
relations with the rest of the world as a 
propagandist for any particular view. Out 
of a lifetime of study and experience—until 
a few months ago he had been for several 
years adviser on economic affairs in the 
State Department—he analyzes and_bal- 
ances the pros and cons on controversial 
questions. His own. conclusions, .though 
clearly put, are never dogmatic; rather they 
are invitations to the reader to.make up 
his own mind. ; 

It would be helpful if our public men 
and all of us interested in international 
affairs pondered on Mr. Feis’s basit con- 
clusion: lke Vo ea 

“The war has demonstrated the great 
strength, vitality, capability, and powers ¢ 
organization of the American people. Grez 
ness in the annals of history and the ran 
of our fellow nations has come upon 
We cannot repudiate it. Proudly or | 
tantly it will be our responsibility hereaft 
to lead, to aid and strengthen the ¢ 
and industrious, admonish the troub 


‘ 


ome, cause the quarrelsome vo desist, and 
puild firm friendships with all who share 
juur spirit and our hopes for a better world. 


Dur economic strength must be at the 
ervice of this leadership.” eyon er in 


\New York James G. McDonatp 


IKEA LANGUAGE COMES ASHORE, by 


Presse Caran Colcord Carnell’ Manian. A FTER our soldiers have covered that long mile to Berlin, and 

Press, $2.25. 

then to Tokyo, we—all of us—shall need to press forward on 

fF YOU HAVE THE LEAST INTEREST IN HOW 
vour everyday language got the way it is, that important mile beyond—that mile toward full employment, re- 
gou'll have a wonderful time with Miss ™ 

Solcord’s collection of sea-born wotds and construction, and a higher standard of living for all the people. 
bhrases, the salty origin of which has been ; 
Ml but lost in years of land usage. And Here are some guideposts for that forward mile. 


voull make some surprising discoveries. 
(You'll learn, for example, that when you 
ppeak of “the bitter end,” meaning the last ' — 

extremity, you are using a phrase that Social Work Year Book 1945 
I". . . relates to the end of the ship’s cable : i a 
Be dhe wtadlass bik! When the Edited by Russell H. Kurtz. Reports the current status of organized ac 
unchor had been let out to the bitter end tivities in social work and related fields. “Of great value not only to those 
there was nothing more to be done; if 
pvorse came the cabl Id part and th 5 
thip a eee cS ere ears ; fessions and occupations.” —New York Times. | $3.25 


Miss Colcord’s list begins with “A 1,” 
2 common shore expression that comes : “I: ‘ 
trom the rating formerly given to British Relief and Rehabilitation Abroad 


aval vessels and to merchant vessels for - i 
imsurance purposes. It ends with “Yeo- A Series of Fight Pamphlets « 
meave-ho, the standard literary spelling of 
Bick Spee aa Seat Edited by Donald S. Howard. “Brings ssa a sand of el detailed 
rope.” In between are those “borrowings information about the problems of relief administration. It will be sorely 
from sea language” which have currency 
pon the land, sometimes with sense differ- 
ung completely from their original meaning. 
fBut this is not a dictionary of sea terms. 
It is exactly what its title indicates, a reach- 


ing back to the ancestry of words and | Technology and Livelihood 


bphrases that enrich our language. ; 
Miss Colcord, the daughter of five Sen By Mary L. Fleddérus and Mary van Kleeck. ‘This excellent book brings 
rerations of Maine seafarers, was a “natural” : 
or such a book as this, for to her congenital 


specially interested in its field but also to those engaged in many other pro- 


needed in the years just ahead.” —Public Welfare. 
20c each. Set of eight, $1.50 


| together in one volume some of the most pertinent facts about our industrial 


interest in salt spray is added a gift for _ economy.” —Political Science Quarterly. $1.25 

tthe use of words to express clear thought. . 

FShe is quick to deny any claim to being . P Al ee 

ha philologist, but she knows words and the Your Community | fe 

rcolor and flavor that time and usage have . : | an 

pgiven them. E By Joanna C Colcord. “A guide for community study, a sound compre- oie 
_ The preparation of “Sea Language. . .” Ye tar eS eh sh lee’ Yes | sy 

‘was a sort of busman’s holiday from Miss~ hensive framework on which to erect essential social data, and an invaluable | ay 
Solcord’s professional writings which are a reference on ceo aay problems.”—Survey. $1.00 |} 


in every social work library. She did 
i. says, as a labor of love, “strictly for 


ffan.” It is fun too for anyone with a |] Institutions Serving Children et 


ac ling for the color and romance of the 


By Howard “W. Hopkitk “An Reema ae book written QU 
aes twenty years” peice As leader i in the field of child welf : 
; health, recreation more religion, and social service a alk 


bags? 


system of trade relations with such coun- 
tries as are willing to encourage trade on 
this basis. 

A third, but much less satisfactory, pos- 
sibility would be a system of bilateral agree- 
ments with the countries that wanted to 
trade with Britain. This plan to his mind 
would result in much less trade and would 
necessarily hold British living standards to 
a relatively low level. 

Beveridge’s feeling of concern as to the 
United States is, of course, well grounded. 
His program for full employment stands 
in direct contradiction to the postwar pro- 
gram outlined for this country by the Sen- 
ate postwar committee and the similar pro- 
posals advanced by numerous business 
groups in this country. Instead of expand- 
ing “outlay,” these proposals invariably call 
for a sharp cut in government spending, a 
balanced budget, debt reduction, and a re- 
duction in the taxes on the well-to-do, so 
as to encourage private enterprise. Sir Wil- 
liam shows that these orthodox measures 
have never provided even an approximation 
of full employment in peacetime, and if 
persisted in can only lead to profound so- 
cial and economic dislocation involving, in 
all likelihood, a loss of essential democratic 
liberties. 


> 


“Better than the Dictators...’ 


On the other hand, Sir William’s own 
full employment “policy” is based on un- 
assailable economic principles. The theor- 
etical groundwork for these principles was 
laid in 1936 by J. M. Keynes in “The Gen- 
eral Theory of Employment, Interest and 
Money.” ‘This analysis is now accepted by 
practically all competent economists. Bev- 
eridge’s own contribution is, however, fully 
as important as that of Keynes; for he has 
shown in detail how the Keynes principles 
may be applied to solve our most perplex- 
ing and costly economic problem. It is a 
program which, though details will differ, 
could be adapted to the United States with- 
out fundamental changes. In fact, Bever- 
idge’s constant use of American illustrations 
indicates that he was constantly thinking of 
their possible application in this country. 

In several ways, however, it would be 
more difficult to carry out a full employ- 
ment program in this country than in Eng- 
land. Beveridge implies as much when 
he says that Britain has a chance of show- 
ing; sooner and more easily than any other 
large nation, that democracy can order peace 
as well as war better than the dictators do. 
But although the difficulties are greater 
here, the stakes are immeasurably higher. 
Indeed, as Sir William sees it, the good of 
the whole world, no less than our own well 
being and that of Britain, depends very 
largely on the policies adopted by the 
United States. 

“Depression,” he declares, “is contagious 
in proportion to the size and strength of 
the national economic system from which 
it comes. ‘Today the strongest and most 
productive national economy in the world 


_ —that of the United States—is also the least 


stable. The adoption of a policy of full 


employment by the United States would 


the most important economic advance 


that could happen in the whole world and 
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to the benefit of the whole world. In solv- 
ing, as they only and only in their own 
way can solve, the ‘baffling problems’ of 
their home economy, more than by the most 
generous outpouring of gifts and loans, the 
American people can confer immeasurable 
benefits on all mankind.” 

The President’s recent budget message 
indicated that the Administration, at least, 
is alive to our own situation. But con- 
structive action will depend on informed 
support from every forward-looking citi- 
zen inthe country. A wide reading of 
this remarkable book should help im- 
mensely in girding American public opin- 
ion to act—and that soon—on the great 
choices he sets before us. For on those 
choices hangs much of our own future, 
and the fortunes of everyday people every- 
where. 


ALADDIN’S LAMP 


(Continued from page 92) 


do is to distinguish 10,000. The guess- 
work in matching colors is swept away. If 
you want to catch a thief in the act of 
cracking a safe the photoelectric cell will 
do it. In fact, it will detect anything that 
involves the reflection or the interception 
of a beam of light. 

It is not too romantic to imagine the 
photoelectric cell imparting a new safety 
to automobile driving. The cell has only 
to follow a white line on the road. Take 
your hands off the wheel and if the car 
swerves ever so little from the line the cell 
will start a correcting motor and bring 
you back. Other cells along the road will 
report the speed of passing cars to the 
police or to the drivers themselves. 


Electrons Displace Men 


How many man-hours have been saved 
in war production by the 2,000 different 
types of electron tubes so far devised? 
There are no statistics. It has been estimat- 
ed that before the war, when the tubes 
were few, the saving amounted to at least 
1,750,000 man-hours annually—a mere 
guess. Since then, electron tubes have 
multiplied, and hundreds of factories have 
installed whole batteries of them. This 
matter of man-hours saved is of consider- 
able importance because of the Administra- 
tion’s announced intention of making the 
most of our huge industrial capacity after 


the war and of thus solving a problem’ 


of unemployment which must be faced. 
Jobs for sixty million men and women— 
57,000,000 is Henry Wallace’s rockbottom 
figure—must be found. Yet here is this 
Aladdin’s wonderful lamp, this electron 
tube which does the work of analytical 
chetnists and bookkeepers, which does 
away with hands, eyes and ears, which, in 
a factory, watches over anything that 
moves. It is true that the electron tubes 
must be made by men and women and 


‘made by the million, true that we shall 
. need more radio and television sets than we 
did, true that there will be a demand for. 


new skills. But it is also true that in some 
industries there will be a displacement of 
workers because of the electron tube’s ex- 
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traordinary virtuosity and versatility. 

Probably the history of every revolution- 
ary invention will be repeated. What that 
history is we have seen in the case of the 
automobile. The carriage maker had to be- 
come an automobile body maker. Wayside 
filling stations and tourist camps sprang up. 
Windshield wipers and headlights had to 
be designed and produced. Around the 
automobile industry cluster a hundred 
satellite vocations. All this is the conse- 
quence ‘of what Ravenshear, an English 
economist of the last century, called “origi- 
native invention.” But originative invention 
is inevitably followed by intensive inven- 
tion, meaning the kind of invention that 
reduces man-hours. Thus the telephone long 
gave employment to thousands of switch- 
board girls. When the dial system of call- 
ing a telephone number was introduced (an 
intensive invention), the girls disappeared. 
The electron tube is such an intensive in- 
vention. To produce it, thousands of new 
jobs will be created: But introduce it in 
the factory and there will be less need of 
much highly paid skilled labor. No one can 
predict the outcome, but it is certain that 
the effect cannot be ignored in solving the 
problem of keeping 60,000,000. employed. 

Engineers are aware of the issue. They 
are actually alarmed at the electron tube’s 
potentialities. When they are asked to de- 
sign a new tube to perform a seemingly 
impossible task, they shake their heads, say 
“Tt can’t be done” and then proceed to do 
it. Electronics has become a synonym of 
industrial magic. The steam-engine, auto- 
matic machinery, trench-diggers, ore-un- 
loaders, machines that cut, wrap, fold, 
brought about technological changes with 
which we have not yet learned to cope. 
And now comes the electron tube which 
totally eclipses any invention that leaped 
from the brain of the inventor. It seems as 
if Aladdin’s wonderful lamp can be almost 
too wonderful. 


PATCHWORK TO PURPOSE 
(Continued from page 98) 


This lack of a unifying thesis in economic 
matters explains much bickering on “the 
home front.” It sheds light on seemingly 
contradictory public action, on over-lapping 
in governmental agencies; and .on the 
blurred line between what we need for a 
period of crisis and what we need for “all 
time.” Moreover, current discussion as to 
“streamlining” Congress overlooks too often 
that “reorganization” can be approached 
fruitfully only through prior clarification. 
An articulation of policies and goals would 

open the way for improved functioning by 
the Congress as a policy-making body and 
for the most satisfactory. division of: labor 
with the Chief Executive. Sek 

Thus the Full Eniployment Bill, as now 
drawn, provides forthe initial’ development 
of the National Production and Employ- 
ment Budget by the President and its sub- 
mission to a Congressional Joint Commi 
for subsequent review and action. In vie 
of the scope of the undertaking and th 
prime desirability of evoking maximum 
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ord in testing it out, thought might be 
given to placing the initial development of 
the budget in the hands of an American 
HEconomic Committee, constituted by law 
and containing representation from both 
Cabinet and Congress, with a permanent 
staff supplemented by a rotating staff drawn 
trom the departments concerned. 

Such a plan would offer interesting pos- 

sibilities for adjusting the principle of sep- 
narating legislative, judicial, and executive 
ppowers, as written into the Constitution, 
it the increasing interplay and overlapping 
of congressional and Presidential functions 
te matters of high policy. Partial support 
for this idea can be found in a recent rec- 
sommendation by the “Committee on Con- 
pgress” of the American Political Science 
fAssociation that the Congress establish a 
permanent and formal liaison with the 
White House. 
If an American Economic Committee of 
tthis type were established, it might well in- 
cclude, also, members appointed by the 
[President to represent industry, agriculture, 
llabor, and consumers. The preparation of 
4a National Production and Employment 
IBudget necessarily involves what free enter- 
[prise is going to do no less than what the 
ggovernment is going to do. Its very essence 
lis an appraisal of inter-action between the 
ttwo. Its very spirit is accord. It needs to be 
jinitiated in an atmosphere of maximum 
¢cooperation and “give and take.” For this 
Ireason, to bring non-governmental repre- 
‘sentatives more explicitly into such a flex- 
iible process seems more important than to 
|preserve rigid concepts as to the govern- 
{mental structure. 

It can be argued that part of the rea- 
‘son why pressure groups have been so un- 
‘conscionably at one another’s throats, why 
itheir specialized objectives often seem so 
‘far abstracted from the common good, is 
‘that they so seldom sense that good as a 
}common goal, or have had any chance to 
participate in a general drive to attain it. 


The Challenge of 60 Million Jobs 


_ More unity arising from more common 
knowledge is the essence of the Full Em- 
ployment Bill. The measure is founded up- 
on the proposition that nothing is worse 
han to contribute to the confusion of the 
‘people at large—or to make more difficult 
their lines of communication when major 
decisions in national policy are under way. 


Budget would set objectives each year based 


verybody, and related to our common 
ndertakings as a nation. If it did no more 
that, it would bring into our public 
airs a clarity, a wholesomeness and a dig- 
y that would strengthen immeasurably 
free institutions in the years ahead. 
ut the Full Employment Bill is founded, 
on another proposition—that our 


mitted 
itted to it by our history and 


‘committed 


__ A National Production and Employment | 


on realities, in terms understandable to 


an way of life and livelihood, with | 
d imperfections, is a good one. 


SELLS 95 STORIES AND NOVELETTES 


“The introduction you gave me to your editor friend, resulting in 
my present assignment to do a complete novel for him monthly, 
is doubly appreciated especially since I finished my N.1.A. training 
sometime ago and, consequently, have no call on your service. 
Here is concrete evidence that interest in your students continues 
indefinitely. To date now, I have sold 95 stories and novelettes to 
20 national magazines.”—Darrell Jordan, P.O. Box 279, Friend- 
ship, New York. 


How do you KNOW you cant WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, waiting for the day to come when 
you will awaken, all of a sudden, to the discovery, “I am a writer’? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must. be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 
We all know that, in our time, the egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he (or she) has been writing for some 
time. That is why so many authors and writers spring up out of the newspaper business. 
The day-to-day necessity of writing—of gathering material about which to write—devel- 
ore Hae talent, their insight, their background and their confidence as nothing elge 
could. : 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing instruction on journal. 
ism—continuous writing—the training that has produced so many successful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


ING SEaher Institute training is based on the New York Copy Desk Method. It 
starts and keeps you writing in your own home, on your own time. Week by week 
you receive actual assignments, just as if you were right at work on a great metropolitan 
daily. Your writing is individually corrected and constructively criticized. Thoroughly 
experienced, practical, active writers are responsible for this instruction. Under such 
sympathetic guidance, you will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy some one else’s 
writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own distinctive, self-flavored, style—under- 
| going an experience that has a thrill to it and which at the ; 
r same time develops in you the power to make your feelings 


articulate. OTT T 0 * 
M 1 ‘h hould be iti: be truck by fabul N a ; 
any people who shou writing become awe-struc y fabulous 
- stories about millionaire authors and, therefore, give little thought to CANADI Ss 7 
the $25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be earned from material Newspaper _ Institute’s 


operations in Canada 
have been approved by 
the Foreign Exchange 


|—that takes little time to write—stories, articles on business, fads, books, 
current events, sports, homemaking, local and club activities, etc.—things 
that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, and often on the impulse 
of the moment. 


facilitate all financial 
transactions, a special 
permit has been as- 
Eee chal ee T 
wit! e Canadian Bank J} 
of Commerce, Montreal. 

Fay 


A chance to test yourself 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you possess the fun- 
damental qualities necessary to successful writing—acute observation, 
dramatic instinct, creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this 
test. The coupon will bring it, without obligation. Newspaper Institute 
of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 1925) 


| 4 ae ; 
_ Newspaper Institute of America, ; i SS 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y.. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test and 
information about writing for profit, as promised in Survey Graphic, Ma 
M " a z , % at , » 
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SEA LANGUAGE COMES ASHORE 


By Joanna Carver Colcord 
Contributing editor to Survey Graphic 


A distinguished social worker and author, 
Joanna Carver Colcord, makes a noteworthy 
addition to the literary heritage of America. 
Descendant of five generations of seafarers, 
Miss Colcord has compiled over a thousand 
nautical expressions which have been ‘‘washed 
ashore,” and has arranged them, with mean- 
ings and origins, for easy reference. <A truly 
authoritative collection hailed by the critics. 


“fascinating, remarkable’”—CARL VAN DOREN 


“for everyone who speaks 
Lowell (Mass.) Sunday Telegram 


American.”*— 


“Any collector of Americana will relish the 
salt air tang of these pages.’”-—Norwich 
(Conn.) Bulletin 


Just published $2.25 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF KNOTS 
AND FANCY ROPE WORK 


By Raoul Graumont and John Hensel 


A “must” for the working library of every 
occupational or recreational therapist, handi- 
craft instructor, 6r settlement house worker. 
Ideal for individual or group reference. 
3,524 different examples of practical and or- 
namental knots; each type, from the simplest 
tie to the most elaborate design in splicing, 
braiding, tatting or fringe work is clearly 
pictured, thoroughly described, fully ex- 
plained. 


“Nothing less than the. Britannica of the 
subject”——-RALPH THOMPSON, N. Y. Times 


663 Pages, 332 full-page photographic plates. $5.00 


At Your Bookseller or Direct 


CORNELL MARITIME PRESS 


241 W. 23rd St., Dept. SG, New York I!, N..Y. 


USED BOOKS 
50% Off Regular Price 


for books displayed by our field workers. 
In good condition, but without that new 
look! 

For complete new list write 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Book Order Department 


112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


CHRISTODORA 
HOUSE 


7601 East Ninth Street 
New York 


A Residence Club for men and 
women, providing an atmo- 
sphere particularly acceptable 
to social workers, educators, 
students, 
generally. 
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All outside rooms . . . meals optional 
Write for folder 


professional people 
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ual enterprise and our adventuresome 
democracy. ' 

The human materials with which we 
have to deal are mostly men of good will, 
who know the dangers we all face unless 
we devise more rational ways to get rid of 
mass unemployment, and who know 
equally well the benefits we can all look 
for if we do. The task before us is to 
gather up tools in our American kit which 
have stood us in good stead in other great 
tasks and emergencies, check them against 
accomplishment, and improve and align 
them systematically for use in meeting the 
great test of the postwar era. 


“WITHOUT A COUNTRY” 


(Continued from page 88) 


an American. This committee was formed 
at the conference on political refugees held 
at Evian (France) in July of 1938. It now 
has a membership of thirty-six governments 
—Britain, Soviet Russia, and the U.S.A. 
among them. It includes both countries of 
immigration and of emigration. It has 
recognized its function to care for the 
needs of refugees and to do what it can to 
better their legal status in transit. Its officers 
have wide experience in this phase of its 
duties; but it will require greatly expanded 
resources and staff, and enhanced powers, 
if it is to shoulder such a long-run task. 

Meanwhile, the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration has a 
great part to play in giving relief to refu- 
gees in the countries in which it operates. 
The agreement creating UNRRA calls for 
fair treatment without regard to race, re- 
ligion, or political belief of those it finds 
there. The limitation of its franchise is that 
UNRRA can do only special work in enemy 
countries and that it cannot help enemy citi- 
zens other than those who have been per- 
secuted for race or religion, or because of 
their activities on behalf of the United 
Nations. In Poland, for example, UNRRA 
is permitted to succor persons from enemy 
or ex-enemy countries and to repatriate 
those who wish to return home. In Ger- 
many and Italy, it is authorized to care for 
and repatriate United Nations nationals, 
stateless persons and those enemy nationals 
who qualify as above. Western European. 
countries are reportedto intend to carry on 
their own relief activities without the aid 
of UNRRA, and in them the IGC will be 
the appropriate authority to urge the cause 
of the refugees. 

This looks like a promising structure of 
governmental relief, but the international 
agencies concerned have declared that they 
by no means supplant the need for volun- 
tary effort. The sums UNRRA has been 
granted will be far short of the need for 
relief, and there are many special services 
which the flexible private agencies can per- 
form more deftly and quickly than public 
international authorities. Especially is this 
true in the care of refugees, a field in which 
private agencies have specialized. Their ex- 
perienced counsel and help is counted on 
and they are now cooperating actively with 
both IGC and UNRRA. <%° 
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Driven and pushed about Europe as they 
have been, many refugees have been sep- 
arated from their families. This is true of 
other “displaced persons” and often their 
whereabouts are unknown to their relatives 
and friends throughout the world. Plans are 
on foot to install machinery to help them 
make fresh contacts. Among the partici- 
pating agencies are UNRRA, the Inter- 
Governmental Committee, the International 
Red Cross and here, in the United States, 
a group of organizations actively concerned 
with the problems of refugees. : 

There is a special committee on refugees, 
also, set up by the American Council of 
Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Relief. 
Some fifty in number, the council was or- 
ganized two years ago to coordinate their 
own activities and cooperate with public 
international bodies. 

Here, in America, the President had set 
up two such bodies. An Advisory Commit- 
tee on Political Refugees, James G. McDon- 
ald, chairman, has been helpful in assisting 
fugitives in getting out of Europe. The 
War Refugee Board is made up of four 
members of the Cabinet (State, War, 
Treasury, and the Attorney General). Un- 
der John W. Pehle as executive director, 
great energy and devotion were thrown into 
tasks of rescue and relief among refugees 
in Hitler-held territory. 


Why Not Naturalization? 


In each country in which they are found, 
there is an effective alternative to passing 
along unsettled refugees and stateless per- 
sons. That is to accept them as citizens and 
give them permanent status. Their num- 
bers in a given country may not be great 
and to accord them this privilege would at 
once add to the forces for domestic revival 
and lessen the difficulties in solving a wide- 
spread and prickly problem. 

The refugee entering Palestine, is in- 
corporated into Palestinian society. 

Here, in the United States, the refugee 
who has come with quota visa for per- 
manent residence is better off than he 
would be in most other countries. Under 
our law, he has the right to live here, to 
travel, and to work at most occupations 
(certain professions excepted). He can be 
deported only for causes set forth in the 
statute. After the prescribed period, in most 
cases five years, he can become a citizen if 
the authorities are convinced that he is 
loyal to the Constitution and of good re- 
pute. 

Refugees who enter the USA on tem- 
porary visas do not have such security. 
They are entitled to remain only. during 
the time fixed in their visas plus any ex- 
tension granted by the authorities. The 
privilege of working is not automatic but is 


“granted by a general or special ordet. And 


the temporary visitor may not become a 
citizen. gent ys i 

Naturalization is“not a right in other 
countries but is a matter of favor and, in 
fact, is not frequently accorded. Save for 
the few who do become naturalized, refu- 
gees resident in European countries have 
no rights to remain or to work except und 
special legislation or regulation. Many 
gees from Russia and Turkey in Wi 
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questions relating to the 
adequate total outlay re- 
quired for full employ- 
ment, the controlled lo- 
cation of industry, or- 
ganized mobility of labor, 
and necessary changes in 
existing government ma- 
chinery. A history-mak- 
ing book for everyone in- 
terested in social prob- 
lems. Henry A. Wallace 
says: “It transcends. in 
importance his master- 
piece on social security.” 

$3.75 


By Lowell S. Selling, M.D., and 
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Here is much-needed 
light on why human be- 
ings eat what they do. 


and what can be done to 


make them eat as they 
should. 
stressed are children’s 
feeding problems, the 
psychology of feeding 


the sick, food fads, men- 


tal disorders and the 


feeding problems they 


lems associated with eat- 


Particularly 


War I have lived for twenty years and more 
in western Europe but are still stateless. 
Many have children, citizens by virtue of 
birth in the new country, who are soldiers 
in its army. Others, without so strong a 
claim for friendly acceptance, have never- 
theless taken part for many years in the 
social and economic life about them. It 
would seem reasonable for their countries 
of residence to grant them the opportunity 
for citizenship now and thus, in this time 
of revived hopes asd plans, establish them 
in a legally permanent home. 

Refugees from Germany before and dur- 
ing World War II are new claimants on the 
consideration of countries with whom they 
have thrown in their lot. They were the 
first victims of the Hitler machine which 
has pressed so hard on the life of all the 
peoples of Europe. They have been through 
the war and have contributed to the war 
effort and should have the same privilege of 
citizenship granted them. 

Such a creative solution when the war 
ends would be a boon for refugees living 
in western Europe, in the United States, 
or other overseas countries. 

Many German and Austrian refugees, 
who had come to France and other parts 
of the continent before the war, were up- 
rooted a second time by the Nazi blitz, and 
they were shipped to Germany for forced 
labor or to Polish concentration camps. It 
may be hoped that western European gov- 
ernments will permit those who have sur- 
-vived to return to their adopted homes in 
which many of them lived and worked for 
years. Their desirability could readily be 
gauged by testimony from the community 


which had harbored them. 


Postwar Migration 


World conditions will, of course, affect | 


the possibilities for settlement of refugees 
in. new countries where they can hope to 
make a fresh start in life. They will be part 
—and not the largest part—of the people 
who will be seeking such opportunities 
away from their homelands. If employ- 
ment is good in their countries of destina- 
tion, if there is a demand for workers in 


_| industry or on the land, the tendency to 
restrict immigration, so strong in the pre-- 


war years, may lessen. The problem then 
will become not one of refusing entry but 
of choosing which immigrants a country 
wants. The principle of selective immigra- 
tion can be applied. 

In this field the Intergovernmental Com- 


| create and domestic prob- 
lz 


| ing. Clinical and indus- 
trial dieticians, physi- 


| ° ie, 
cians and social workers 


} will find its analyses and 
‘recommendations invalu- 
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By Lucille L. Mealer, 
49 Claremont Ave., 
New York 


“I completed my Speed- 
writing Course in 6 
weeks, Shortly afterwards 
I was employed as Sec- 
tetary in the Manager's 
office of one of New 
York’s largest hotels. 
After a few months I 
was promoted to the 
Banquet Dept. Now I am in charge of the 
Banquet Department in the evenings, although 
less than a year ago J had never typed or taken 
dictation. I unhesitatingly recommend Speed- 
writing to anyone.” 


No Signs — No Symbols 
Uses ABC’s 


You, Too, Can Learn in 6 WEEKS 
Easiest Shorthand for Adults 


Today there are over 100,000 men and women 
“making good” in better jobs in industry, busi- 


’ness and Civil Service who have Speedwriting 


to thank for their success. These students found 
—as you will—that Speedwriting was easy to 
learn, accurate, and dependable, because it was 
based upon the ABC’s they had known since 
childhood. 

If you are interested in shortcutting your way 
to a better job, more pay and a sound, -sub- 


stantial postwar future—find out what Speed- — 


writing is and what it can do for you. 


FREE SAMPLE LESSON 


Proves SPEEDWRITING 
Easy to Learn, Accurate, Dependable 


The coupon below will bring you full details 
and will put in your hands, absolutely FREE, a 
sample Speedwriting lesson. Within a few min- 
utes after receiving it you will be delighted to 
find yourself able to take notes in Speedwriting 


and marveling at the simplicity of this natural — 


method. ; ) 
Any doubts you may now have in your mind as_ 
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to your ability to master Speedwriting will soon 


be dispelled by this FREE lesson. It will enable — 
you to prove to yourself why thousands have 


found it so easy to attain shorthand speed that 
meets the most exacting dictation needs, — De: 
Write TODAY for FREE Book. * _ a : 
SCHOOL OF SPEEDWRITING = =—— 
Dept. 3503, 55 W. 42nd Street New York 18, 
ee 


§ School of Speedwriting, Inc. 
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bring in laborers to help rebuild the country 
and may need them to expand its industries. 

Furthermore, the loss of population in 
battle and bombardment, by illness and pri- 
vation, has been heavy in all the countries 
of the continent. There is less likelihood 
of emigration from them by those who can- 
not find work at home than by those who 
want to go abroad to mend their fortunes 
or to find better opportunities or a freer 
life. 

If-the much discussed industrial develop- 
ment materializes in the Western Hem- 
isphere and the British Dominions, there 
will be a wide call for hands, especially for 
skilled workers and good industrial man- 
agers. If among the refugees there prove 
to be peasants or workmen from parts of 
the Soviet Union, or their kind from the 
Baltic countries, or Poles or Yugoslavs of 
the same type, they will doubtless be drawn 
into this migration. 

But the chances will be different for 
tradespeople and intellectuals. For a decade 
past, meager foreign opportunities have 
been open to such. The case of older people 
is similar. They will not be welcomed by 
countries in the market for immigrants who 
can work in industry or on farms. There 
are many groups with these handicaps 
among the refugees. Some of them have 
relatives or friends in foreign countries 
who will be glad to care for them; others 
can be provided for by private organizations 
‘so that they will not become a burden on 
the public welfare funds. 

Doors should be kept open for such 


fugitives from war and tascism. Countries 
which have not been invaded by land or sea 
or air, can and should share in helping to 
make their postwar settlement easier, the 
fate of sufferers from the devastation over 
Europe less hard. 

Perhaps the worst hit of all Europeans, 
especially in the East, are the Jewish refu- 
gees. Palestine should be enabled to offer 
opportunity for them—for those broken by 
suffering and illness and for the old, as well 
as for the workers with hand and brain 
who can give so much to the development 
of the expanding economic and cultural 
life of the Jewish “Homeland.” 

Palestine can play a new role if it is 
permitted to help give an adequate answer 
to the problem of the Jewish refugee. It is 
to be hoped that with improved economic 
and political conditions in eastern Europe 
there will be fewer refugees from there. 
But if this betterment does not materialize, 
Palestine will be important not only as a 
haven for individuals seeking refuge but 
as a help in restoring order and peace to 
Europe. 


The Internally Displaced 


Wartime displacement is not limited to 
those who cross national boundaries. There 
has been a great churning inside the coun- 
tries of Europe—among people dislodged 
from old localities. Their numbers, too, have 
been estimated at ten million; but they do 
not fall within the scope of this article. They 
are of international concern, nevertheless, 


because they constitute a great humanitari- ~ 


an problem and because the nations united 
in fighting the Axis decided and declared 
in the UNRRA Agreement that they would 
aid one another in repairing the wounds of 
war. 

Those who are thus internally displaced 
remain under the control and protection of 
their own national government. It has the 
responsibility for relieving their needs and 
returning them to their homes or resettling 
them elsewhere within its borders. But it 
is open to any government to request help 
from UNRRA in meeting these responsi- 
bilities and the Director General may ap- 
portion part of his supplies to that end. 

The Nazi invasion of Russia and transfer 
of industry to the East by the USSR 
shifted vast populations across two conti- 
nents. On a lesser scale but for similar 
reasons, millions of people have been going 
from place to place within the boundaries 
of their own countries. 

This is notably true in China. It is said 
that 30,000,000 Chinese have fled to the 
West from the thickly settled eastern prov- 
inces. Many will settle there for keeps, 
American fashion. Nonetheless, the cost of 
providing for the return of others, for food 
during the process, for restoring farms and 
rebuilding wrecked communities will 
mount into enormous figures. UNRRA can 
do no more than help from its limited funds 
and give the Chinese authorities the counsel 
of its personnel to be considered in the 
light of Chinese conditions. 

A specific refugee problem is presented, 
however, by some 20,000 fugitives from 
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2329-G, Washington 13, D. C. 
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Norman, Oklahoma. c 
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PIPE CO., Richmond, Virginia. 
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GERTRUDE, RS TEINGAINC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A _ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, group 
work, institutional, casework and med- 
ical, social work positions. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE for position ot 
case work supervisor. Professional training se- 
cured at University of Denver and University ot 
Chicago. Experienced in Child and Family Wel- 
fare in fourteen States. Now Director of Social 
Service in a Washington State Institution. Ad- 
dress Box 184, Buckley, Washington. 


YOUNG WOMAN desires group work with chil- 
dren in community center, settlement house or 
other progressive agency. 8120 Survey. 


EX-SOCIAL WORKER, trained and experienced 
in children’s work and with a semester in insti- 
tutional administration desires to return to social 
work. Small well-integrated agency preferred. 
8112 Survey. 


ture—with _, Perhaps specialized 
case load and some supervision. With jobs plen- 
tiful, will look to pleasing climate. East o 


WOMAN, PH.D. Political Science and Economics, 
experienced research worker is interested in po- 
sition in college or private social agency. 8109 
Survey. 


CAMP SEASON, Jewish Woman, 12 years, House- 
keeper, Dietitian, Assistant Superintendent Chil- 
dren’s Institutions, desires camp privileges for 
daughter 10, son 8, for services plus reasonable 
monetary remuneration. 8107 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER 
wishes position Jewish Institution. 8111 Survey. 


WANTED: Position in welfare institution or 
agency by experienced woman executive with 
Master’s Degree in Personnel and Social Sciences. 
Seventeen years experience with group work 
agency in large city. 8103 Survey. 


DIRECTOR Children’s Institution, Male, unmar- 
ried, experienced. B.A. Degree. Post graduate 
work. Boys’ institution or co-educational. Free 
to go anywhere. 8105 Survey. 


MAN, 35, master’s degree, 13 years’ experience in 


case work and administration seeks executive po- 
sition—juvenile court, institution or social agency. 
Approximate salary $4000. 8101 Survey. - 
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SPECIAL WORKER—in Jewish multiple service 
case work agency to carry selected case load and 
assume special responsibilities involving community 
organization and _ interpretation. Salary range 
$2400 to $3500. 7986 Survey. 
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CASE WORK SUPERVISOR trained and experi- 
enced to work in private child placing agency in 
Ohio. Salary $3000. 8119 Survey. 


eT 
PROFESSIONALLY trained and experienced so- 
cial worker for director of expanding agency pro- 
viding foster home care for 150 children in key 
southern city. State qualifications. 8116 Survey. 


(0 

CASE WORKER—In Midwest Metropolitan Jewish 
Family Service’ Agency—to specialize in work 
with male delinquents including service in correc: 
tional institutions. Opportunity for participation 
in agency and community planning in this field 
8117 Survey. 
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CASE WORKERS—2- professionally qualified whe 
would be interested in working in Midwesterr 
Jewish Family Agency. Excellent supervision, 
‘salary and working conditions. 8118 Survey. 
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WANTED: A couple for resident position—Boy: 
Dormitory: Must be able to supervise schoo 


work, recreational activities, direct the conduc 
of the boys. There are housekeeping duties en 
tailed. For full details write to Superintendent 


Friendship House, 2000 Adams Avenue, Scran 
ton 9, Pa. 
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COUNSELORS: Men and women for Pennsylvaniz 
camp run by Settlement House. Boys camp ir 
July, girls camp in August. Counselors may 
work in summer town program and live at Set 
tlement during other month. Opportunity for stu 
dents interested in social work. 8113 Survey. 


CAMP DIRECTOR: Experienced man or womat 
to direct camp in Pennsylvania run by a Settle 
ment House. Important coordination of grout 
work principles effected through winter program 
Prefer trained group worker with administrative 
ability. 8114 Survey. 


CASE WORKER with training and experience fot 
position with child placing agency in mid-west tc 
be responsible for foster day care progtam and 
general foster home finding. Salary $2,220. 811! 
Survey. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR for community cente! 
in suburb of Detroit. Generously supported by al 
civic units in area of 15,000 population. Physica 
facilities represent $125,000 investment with wid 
range of service. Permanent position with excep 
tional opportunities. A very minimum of famil) 
case work involved. Salary to start $3,500 of 
more, if qualified. 8110 Survey. | 


MATRON WANTED: Institutional experiente it 

_ a Home for aged Jewish men and women. Pleas 
respond with details of past experience. Jewis] 
Home for the Aged, 325 South Boyle Avenue 
Los Angeles. 33, Calif. 


. CASEWORKERS, Family Agency under Protestan 


auspices. Middle West. Small specialized cas 
load. Salary range $1700 to $2400. State quali 
fications. 8108 Survey. ; » 


CATHOLIC CHARITIES an integrated Famil 
and Child Care Case Work Agency in need o 
a trainee and experienced case worker. Goos 
salary. Challenging opportunity. Apply Catholi 
Charities, 418 North 25th Street, Omaha Z 
Nebraska. 7 


ne 
COUPLE, Dutchess County Boarding Schoo 
woman supervise cottage 30 boys, no cookin 
cleaning, washing; man help with cottage an 
supervise athletics. Good salary, furnished apart 
ment, meals, garage. 4 weeks’ vacation. 810 
Survey. ; ; 
TWO CASE WORKERS for child and family wor 
in rapidly expanding Lutheran agency in Easter 
city. Requirements; Master’s Degree or one ye 
training plus experience. Salary range: $180 
$2400. 8083 Survey. <f oe 


PAROLE OFFICER—Male, New York State 
dents. Vacancies principally in New York | 
Beginning salary $2400 plus 734% war em 
compensation. Give age, education, 

David Dressler, Executive Director, 
Albany, New York. aie —- 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


(Affiliated with the University of Pennsylvania) 


Professional Education For 


Social Administration 
Social Case Work 
Social Group Work 


Social Research 


Fall Semester, 1945-46, opens October 2, 1945. 
Applications received after February 1, 1945. 


Summer Institute, June 11—June 23. 
Announcement available February 15. 


Address, Secretary for Admissions 
2410 Pine Street 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE | 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 
Public Assistance 
Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


18 Somerset Street Beacon Hill, Boston 


SURVEY GRAPHIC READERS 


are invited to make use of our Book Order Department to 
order books of any and all publishers. They will be sent 
postage free anywhere in the United States. Send list to 


Book Order Department 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
112 East 19 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Columbia University 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 1945 


Twelve institutes, open to practicing social workers 
will be offered in three, two-week periods: 


July 9-20, July 23-August 3, August 6-17. 


These institutes deal with very current problems in 
all fields of social work, for example the experi- 
ence of the New York City Veterans’ Service Cen- 
ter, and problems which face communities with the 
return of their veterans. Two institutes empha- 
size psychiatric work with children and problems 
in the child welfare field. 


For details and for a list of all the institutes write 
the registrar of the School. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York 10 N. Y. 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering a Program 
of Social Work Education Leading to the Degree of 
Master of Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens June, 1945 


The Accelerated Course provides two years of 
academic credits, covering two quarters of theory, 
three quarters of field practice in selected social 
agencies, and the writing of a thesis. 


The demand is urgent for qualified social workers to 
meet the complex problems of postwar rehabilitation. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 


Contents for December 1944 — 
Medical Social Work in the Vocational Rehabilitation 


Program Eleanor Cockerill — 


foe’ Social. Wolke tas Connection Wich: Paycietean 
Bi ee aieaion See a Helen Wisaerend Phebh Rich 


Abstracts of Theses: Smith College School for Social Work, 
1944 


For further information write to ; 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 


Northampton, Massachusetts 


Coming in the Months Ahead 


Special numbers spearhead the wartime 
service of Survey Graphic. In May comes 
the 10th of our CALLING AMERICA 
series—which, since.Munich, have reached 
a combined distribution of half a million: 


THE BRITISH AND OURSELVES 
—An adventure in common understand- 
ing in what may be our last great chance 
to shape the future of the world. 


a eo 


Written by Americans for Americans, 
this May special will deal with a new 
England tempered by war years—with 
the British system from London to Mont- 
real, Sydney to Cape Town. It will trace 
wartime team plays-from joint boards to 
the fighting fronts—coming to grips with 
issues and things in common. Here are 
ten of the contributors: 

John G. Winant, U. S. Ambassador to London 
Herbert Agar, founder, Freedom House, editor, 

Louisville Courier-Journal 
Joseph Barnes, foreign editor, N. Y. Herald 

Tribune 
Hugh H. Bennett, chief, U. S. Soil Conserva- 

tion Service, back from mission to South 

Africa 
Henry Steele Commager, Columbia; lecturer, 

University of Cambridge 
David Cushman Coyle, engineer, author of 

“America,” 

Vera Micheles Dean, research director, For- 
eign Policy Association. 

Lewis S. Gannett, N. Y. Herald Tribune; back 
from Western front. 

John MacCormac, author of “America: Can- 
ada’s Problem” 


William L. Batt, Combined Production and 


Resources Board 
; a CK 

Home last fall from overseas service 
(OWlI-London), this project was out- 
lined by Victor Weybright who, as our 
managing editor, had handled earlier spe- 
cials. He has since gathered a symposium 
by representative Britishers. Nine— 
Sir William pe ok Liberal M.P. 
Sir Kenneth Clark, director, National Gallery 
W. Manning Dacey, “editor, The Banker 


Captain Quentin Hogg, Tory Reform Group’ 


_ Harold J. Laski, chairman, Labour Party 
Conference - . 


Dowager Lady Reading, 

__ Voluntary Service. 

James J. Mallon, warden of Toynbee Hall 

van Vansittart, formerly British Foreign 
ice = 


chmn., 


Prof. George Trevelyan, historian 


Women’s ; 


ONE MONTH AFTER ANOTHER 


THE FUTURE IS ALREADY HERE 
—a series of mind-stretching articles on 
scientific discovery speeded up by the war 
—examining how synthetics, television, 
penicillin, helicopters will bring swift 
changes in our ways of life. Transpor- 
tation in the Air Age by William F. 
Ogburn (February), will be followed by 
Electronics: the Mind of the Machine by 
Waldemar Kaempffert;— Drugs and 
Plasma: the new Life Savers by Iago 
Galdston of the New York Academy of 
Medicine ;—Public Health: new Levels 
of Prevention and Care by C. E. A. 
Winslow, Yale Medical School ;— and 
Television: and the new Communciations 
by Robert W, King, Bell Laboratories. 


BRIDGES TO THE FUTURE—be- 


ginning now, our readers will see the 


tough process of liquidating the war and . 


fabricating security through the eyes of 
James T. Shotwell, historian of World 
War I; chairman, Commission to Study 
the Organization of Peace. 


HEALTH OF TOMORROW —begin- 
ning now, also, Survey Graphic readers 
are alive to extension of medical care as a 
prime focus of wartime and postwar con- 
cern—through the eyes of Michael M. 
Davis, chairman of Committee on Re- 
search in Medical Economics. 


NN: a 


“re 


- Joe Doakes, Patri 
What men behind 


7 a ree a% sey 
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RIVERS AND POSTWAR RE-4 
VIV AL—Watersheds are coigns of van- © 
tage through “multiple purpose develop- 
ment.” Earlier instalments (Morris L. | 
Cooke, consultant) dealt with TVA 
and Muscle Shoals in wartime; with the 
campaign of newspaper editors up and 7 
down “The Big Muddy”; the dramatic 7 
story of the Niger in French West Africa. § 


Later articles range from California’s 
Central Valley to the “Blue” Danube. 


LETTERS AND LIFE—Harry Han- 

sen, long distinguished in the goodly com- ~ 
pany of the master reviewers, writes of ’ 
their social implications. 


CURRENT ARTICLES 


“Peace and Bread’—John Dewey, American 
philosopher, underwrites Jane Addams’ in- 
sight that democracy rather than coercion ~ 
should be the basis of any international or- 
ganization that will last. ; 


Fugitives from Fascism by Joseph P. Cham- ~ 
berlain. An international authority deals not 
with displaced Europeans, but with genuine 
refugees, their challenge to all of us. j 

Re 
Rehabilitation of Psychiatric War Casualties 
—portrayed by Dr. Thomas A. Rennie, at- 
tending psychiatrist, New York Hospital. 


Mississippi's “Ordinary American” by Kath- 
ryn Close, associate editor. A portrait of Earl 
Finch, living symbol of Uncle Sam to Jap- 
anese-Americans. a 


From Patch Work to Purpose by Leon 
Keyserling, counsel for the Federal Housing 
Agency. The significance of the “Full Em- 
ployment Bill of 1945” proposing a national 
production and employment budget. : 


“Full Employment in a Free Society”—Max: 
well S. Stewart, editor, Public Affairs Pamph- 
lets, will bring home the meaning to us of 
Sir William Beveridge’s new thesis that citi- 
zens can outdo dictators. ; 


Postwar Taxes and Full Rimbloyment by 
Mabel Newcomer. A Vassar economist . as 
sesses fiscal proposals now to the fore. 


On the Calendar of Our Conscience by Jus i . 
and Shad Polier. Promise and’ pitfalls we fac 
in legislation to outlaw discrimination by bot 
employers and unions. Sees 
fae ~~ Be Pa Nog - 
Northern City—avith a Southern Exposur 
One community’s adventure—by Roger W 
liam Riis, roving editor, Reader’s Digest. 
Roads to Alcohollewt: asi 


~ 


son, A Harvard psychiatrist 
social Pressures cause excessive 


were 


